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THE PARROTS. 

" Good Heavens, what an uproar ! " I said, as 
I entered the parrot-house, where hundreds of 
these garrulous birds were arranged in cages, and 
a few perched on stands. And a most splendid 
display of gorgeous colours in parrots of all 
kinds and sizes it is. But what a deafening 
noise ! " 'Tis worse than the Stock Exchange, 
or the Bourse at Paris. This must be the 
Vanity Fair of the Zoological Gardens." By this 
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time I had arrived at the farthest end of the 
hall, and presenting myself before a large white 
cockatoo, who seemed to be the leading spirit 
and to rule the roost of the whole feathered 
society, all visitors crowding round him : — 

" How do you do ? " I said. 

"How Ao you do ?" answered the cockatoo, 
and added : " Scratch my poll." 

" Why, that isn't a very polite introduction," 
I said, laughing. 

" What's the matter?" he retorted. "Scratch 
my polL Do ! " 

I complied with the request, as this seemed 
to be the ceremony that would put us on good 
terms with each other. 

" Thank you," said the parrot, after the per- 
formance, and laughed immoderately, climbing 
up and down the cage to show his satisfaction. 

" You have a merry life of it here," I said. 

The parrot laughed again, and even more 
loudly than before, as much as to say : " I 
should think we have." 
. " This is Vanity Fair," I said. 

"School for Scandal," screamed Polly, and 
laughed with such hilarity and levity that all 
the other hundreds of birds took up the laugh, 
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till the noise became almost unbearable for 
human ears. However, I could not keep from 
laughing myself at the cockatoo's appropriate 
designation of the social gathering; besides, 
the laugh was so general and so catching. 

School for Scandal, indeed I How they all 
must chatter about each other, and the ever- 
changing visitors, many of whom seemed to 
afford them great amusement, and perhaps not 
a little gratification to their vanity, by their 
observing and admiring them so much ! 

" What do you think of the visitors ? " I said. 

"Scratch my poll," was Pollys evasive 
and oracular answer. I understood by that 
that he did not want to give his opinion, 
for fear of offending. Our conversation had 
been carried on in English, and I am 
sure the parrots will do their best to talk to 
you in the same language, my young friends, 
if you pay them a visit. That our chat might 
be the more unrestrained, I now changed it 
into the popinjay language, which I had learned 
when I was a little boy and had a parrot of my 
own, and who, my detractors say, gave me the 
gift of the gab in return for the childish fond- 
ness I bestowed upon it 
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" You seem to be the king here," I said 
to him. 

"Oh, no; we are not political; we are 
a Republic of Letters here, and I am the 
President," he answered, and with a funny 
twist of the neck raised all the quills on his 
head on end to show his capacity for the ap- 
pointment 

"Ah, indeed! A ruler, at any rate!" I 
observed. 

" Well, yes, you are right," he said, laughing, 
and smoothed down his ruffled quills again. 
" You see, we are a scandal-mongering society, 
and circulate news and gossip about each other 
and everybody, and re-edit what we hear from 
the visitors about the outer world, and of course 
some one must govern, or there would be no 
one to decide what to circulate in the vernacu- 
lar, and what not All that you see here in 
this motley crowd of ours understand the 
popinjay tongue perfectly, and a good many 
have a smattering of English and other 
languages. Mrs. M*Caw! Mrs. M*Caw!" cried 
the President. 

A loud scream came, through the tremendous 
chatter and din which was going on every- 
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where, from one of the largest parrots, belong- 
ing to the family of the Macaws, perched on 
a stand, in answer to the call from her superior. 
The old parrot-dame was attired in an anti- 
quated dress of blue and yellow, with a long 
tail or train, and of course she had the aristo- 
cratic aquiline beak peculiar to her ancient 
family. 

" Fabricate ! Fabricate ! " screamed the 
Parrot-president 

"I do! I do!" responded Mrs. M'Caw. 

" Fabricate ? what ? " I asked. 

** A fib," answered my frank, spotlessly white 
friend. "A harmless little fib. It will soon 
be sent round. When it comes to me, I prune 
it, and trim it a bit, and then it circulates 
amongst the whole community of our feathered 
society. When at last it comes back to me 
and Mrs. M'Caw, neither of us can recognise 
it a bit, it has become so distorted." 

" Just as in real human life," I observed. 

" Ay ; isn't it rare fun ? " he said. 

"Oh, yes, when one is not concerned in it 
oneself. But don't you get into trouble some- 
times for defamation of character ? " I asked. 

" Bless your heart, we are in prison already ; 
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besides, the truth will be all the more valued 
when it does make its appearance — afterwards 
though it is very seldom it finds its way to 
the front again — like wheat amongst the chaff, 
and we supply the chaff. You have heard of 
white lies — ^well, such must be my words ; I am 
white, spotless — I am frequently the author 
of many such words of fiction," laughed the 
wicked parrot. " It is coming ! It is coming ! " 
he screamed with delight. 

" What ? " I asked. 

" The fib ! the fib 1 I see it in the twitter 
of the little innocent parrakeets, who first take 
it in. I wonder if it will be a bone to pick 
or sugar; both are highly relished in our 
society." 

And sure enough, there I saw a whole row 
of little green parrakeets perched beside one 
another, and they seemed to be transmitting 
something to each other, for the one farthest to 
the left turned his head to his neighbour on his 
right and whispered or kissed, — I couldn't 
exactly say which, — and the neighbour sent it 
on to his next on the perch, and so on. Was 
it a fib or was it a kiss that these little love- 
birds sent round ? The President and I 
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differed in opinion, but no doubt he was right ; 
he ought to know best. Then it came to some 
large green parrots — the " festive " ones, they 
are called — ^and jolly birds they are, too. They 
began to give the fib utterance, and I could 
discern stray words, such as " last, — cage, — kiss^ 
—flyaway,— 'follow y — bride,— jolly, — oh ! " ; and 
then came a boisterous laugh from two or 
three " festive " parrots all at once. 

" They seem to enjoy it already, but I can't 
make an5^hing of it, Mr. President," I said. 

** But I canl' he exclaimed, " and I will just 
fill up the space between the random words, 
and we shall have a delightful little love-story ; 
of course, thus : A little parrot arrived last 
night, and being placed in the same cage with 
a gay young popinjay, they soon struck up a 
friendship, which led to kissing each other, — oh 
how nice ! — it was a flyaway match they were 
planning ; I know it was. She was to fly away 
first, and then he was to follow — clever little 
bride! — how jolly we will be at the wedding! 
Ha! ha! ha!" And they were really two 
such beautiful little parrots, attired all in a light 
yellow garb, perfectly spotless. 

" But do you think, wicked sir, there is 
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any foundation for the story about a flyaway 
match ? " 

'* A little, — a kiss, you know, and a few ran- 
dom words can be turned to good account by 
a clever pen," and here he again raised all the 
quills in his head ; and there was no gainsaying 
him, for he looked as clever as he was ludicrous, 
and he twisted his head round and round, so 
that I thought it would come off, but it seems 
he was only twisting the story about a little 
more inside before sending it out for good. 
And now he chattered with great fluency to 
another cockatoo, and away went the fib on 
its circulation to all the feathered gossipers, to 
be added to and altered to suit each narrator, 
just as in real life. 

"You see those two black ones; we call 
them Guinea cockatoos. They are in con- 
stant mourning for some relations, very 
distant, on the coast of Guinea. The gold 
glimmers through their black-tissued dress. 
They are rich widows ! " he said, and laughed. 

" A gilded sorrow," I quoted, "just as in real 
life. And they really put me in mind of some 
fine ladies, allowing their rich inheritance to 
peep through the fashionable mourning-weeds. 
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Nature, as it were, sometimes attires birds and 
other animals in dresses that may well appear 
to us as a satire upon human frailties." 

" Look at the Toucans," said the parrot ; 
" they are gaping with their huge, ponderous 
bills, trying to take in the fib entire, for they 
must swallow everything whole: they never can 
take anything in piecemeal, as we can, or tear 
anything into pieces for their own gratification. 
I wonder if they got a good dose. They are 
the last who get it, and return it fashioned into 
a nice little ball that runs gaily along. Here 
it comes back. Did you say so ? " said the 
cockatoo to his neighbour, and added to me : 
" I can't tell yet if it is another story, or if it 
is the same, on return, dressed up by all the 
gossips. Oh, how shocking the story now 
runs ! Everybody was invited to the grand 
wedding, and the Toucans were to have officia- 
ted and to have given away the bride, but 
when they arrived at the bridal chamber, where 
the little lady-bird had been caged, they 
found that the bride and bridegroom already 
had quarrelled, for she had fainted on the floor. 
Rumour says that the young rascal of a bride- 
groom had already been beating her, and in- 
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Stead of marrying, he would have to be brought 
up before the assembled court of the Cockatoos, 
the Toucans, and the Macaws, and be sent to 
prison in a narrow little cage, in a dark comer, 
all by himself. There is no hope of the re- 
covery of the young, innocent bride, and in- 
stead of merrj^-making at her wedding, it will 
be screams of woe at her funeral. The whole 
assembly of parrots are going to observe an 
hour of perfect silence in expression of their 
heartfelt grief at her death. You will see," 
said the Parrot-president, "that by the end 
of the story we have killed her, and should 
we succeed in really killing the stupid thing 
by this lampoon, we may canonize her after- 
wards ! " 

*'Just as in real life," I said, "no one is 
worse off than when he is going to marry, and 
no one is better than when he is dead." 

By this time the evil-doing scandal had come 
back to the two yellow little parrots themselves, 
Ctnd the one really lay fainting on the floor. 
" Malice has succeeded thus in killing the 
beautiful and innocent little bird. No, her eye 
quivers yet" I hastened to the door-keeper, 
and procured some water, and besprinkled the 
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little fainting bride, who SDon recovered and 
whispered to me : " How wicked those gossips 
are ! They have spread such a cruel story about 
us, and all for a kiss, — envy will invent any- 
thing. My darling brother, whom I have long 
expected, arrived last night from our distant 
home. He told me our parents' nest had been 
destroyed by some wicked birds of prey, and 
that both had been fascinated by a large snake 
and devoured." 

** No wonder you fainted, my dear little 
sister," said the other little bird, " but now we 
will dwell together here in love, and dream 
of our home, though some of those gossiping 
parrots are as wicked as snakes, and their 
clever tongues charm too, and they murder 
characters wholesale.'' 

** Morally speaking, it is a slaughter-house," 
I muttered to myself, and shortly afterwards 
I left the parrots' house, where a constant 
chattering was going on, musing upon how 
frequently animal life puts one in mind of 
our own follies and grievances. Oh, how 
many spiteful old dames of the Mrs. Macaw 
feather there are in real life ! And how 
sensible the little brother and sister yellow 
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parrots were ! They would heed no more the 
scandal constantly going on around them, and 
live all for love, pure and spotless as the 
raiment Heaven had given them. 
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THE BROWN BEAR, 

On entering the narrow passage where the 
bears' dens are arrayed in one long row, and 
seeing all these almost humorous and good- 
natured fellows stretching forth their paws as 
if to shake hands, — which I felt very much 
inclined to do, but wisely abstained, — I felt as 
if I had met old friends, for the brown bears 
have always been my special favourites. I like 
them for their very clumsiness. They put one 
in mind of shaggy young puppies, of which I 
am sure you, my young friends, as well as 
myself, are foolishly fond; and then there is 
a comic twinkle in the bear s eye, which makes 
one fancy that Bruin would be a good-humoured 
companion, and such no doubt he is, or he 
would not submit to dance at fairs and shows. 

S3 
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"Halloo, Nahley!" I said to a shaggy 
brown bear. He gave me a friendly look, and 
moved his ear; he evidently understood me. 
" You are from Sweden," I said ; " you recog- 
nise your pet name. I have just arrived from 
that country. It is deep winter there now; 
the snow lies three feet deep, the branches of 
the fir-trees hang heavy with snow, and all the 
bears lie dormant in their lairs for the winter. 
I have recently waded through snowy forests, 
and I met none, but here, I see, you are wide 
awake." 

" Wide awake ! I should think we are ! " 
said a huge American bear. " I say. Bruin, has 
that visitor been a traveller in your country, 
eh?" 

** Yes, he has, and I am delighted to hear 
news from my forest-home." 

" Why don't you shake paws then, old man ? " 
said the American bear slily to me. 

*' Thank you," I said, " we are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted as yet" 

" Have you brought anything for me ?" said 
Nahley. 

" I am sorry I have not ; had I known that 
I should meet vou, I would have brought some 
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blueberries with me all the way from Sweden, 
for I know you are very fond of them." 

" Much bear-hunting going on in Sweden 
now-a-days ? " Nahley asked, interested. 

"No, since Charles XII. and Lloyd are 
dead, there are no famous bear-hunters, and 
most bears wander about, unmolested in their 
solitude, in the deep forests farthest north," I 
replied. 

" We always wander in solitude. We think, 
and enjoy the grandeur of nature best when 
alone. You mentioned Charles XII. One of 
my ancestors was a special friend and com- 
panion of that youthful king. Charles was a 
rollicking young fellow before he turned tee- 
totaler and took to the wars." 

" Yes, I remember," I said. 

" Well, the Nahley, or Bruin, as they call us 
here, freely walked about, and faithfully fol- 
lowed his royal friend, when one day he got 
tipsy—" 

"What ! the teetotaler king ? " said the 
American bear, leering. 

" No, the bear. The young king had made 
him drunk, and they went on to the roof of 
the royal -abode, and frolicked about, and my 
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poor favoured ancestor got at any rate one drop 
too much, for he tumbled over the parapet, and 
broke his neck." 

" Moral : And the king turned teetotaler," 
said the American bear. 

*' Well, he had an exalted position too," said 
the Swedish bear. 

" And did not want to break his neck — that 
way," taunted the American. 

" I did not say that," said Nahley ; " however, 
the king gave up wine entirely ; he would, 
perhaps, not be degraded, even in his own 
eyes, below the beast. And he became a great 
hero." 

" Yes, I know," said the American humourist ; 
" conquered lots of lands, made other kings, 
gained immortal fame, — and lost all his posses- 
sions, and steeped his own country in ruin. 
Now, an American would never have done 
that. What, buy fame at such an enormous 
price ? " 

" Fame is only bought at great sacrifice," I 
observed. 

" Ay, but his country is still young," said the 
descendant of Charles XII.'s bear, **and there- 
fore he knows nothing of historical ambition as 
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yet, but who knows if that country one day, 
some hundreds of years hence, may not awaken 
to a gluttonous ambition ? " 

*^ Ay, and woe to the carcass of the Old World 
then," exclaimed the American bear ; " we will 
swallow ye all alive, kings, and empires, and 
history, and all," and his eyes glistened with 
insatiable greed. 

" Stop there ! " said a Russian bear ; " history 
you can't devour, and I don t think you swallow 
much of that at any time." 

All the bears roared with laughter at this 
impertinent remark of the Muscovite. Perhaps 
it was to the point, and therefore witty. 

" Besides which," continued the Russian 
bear ; " Russia would not let you." 

" You are funny fellows," said the Swedish 
bear ; " you fancy yourselves the two powers in 
the world. You forget that you are both so 
big that you are unwieldy; you will have 
plenty to do to keep yourselves alive, and be 
glad to leave everybody else alone, or your 
own carcass may take ill and die a natural 
death." 

" Quite right, Nahley ; such is the philosophy 
of history taught by experience, in all ages," I 

c 
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said, quoting an authority to end this political 
squabble. " I say, friend Nahley, couldn't you 
instead tell your comrades here something 
about bear-hunts in Sweden ? I am sure that 
ought to interest them. You must have been 
concerned in at least one, or else you would 
not be here now." 

" You allude to my own capture," he said. 
" Well, that came about in a strange way ; it 
was all for love of a little girl that I became 
a prisoner." 

" All for love, Nahley ? " I said. 

" Yes." 

" Let us hear Bruin's love-story," all the 
bears roared in chorus. 

" I had a snug little den, dug under the root 
of a large pine, and the place was sheltered 
from the north wind by a huge boulder-stone. 
It was early winter, and I had not long gone 
to rest in my lair, to take my long nap for some 
months, which nature bids us do, and I lay 
ruminating in my dormant state, sucking my 
paws for want of anything better, when I 
thought I heard in my dreams a child's voice 
calling out : ' Oh, Anna, run for your life ; I 
am sure this is a bear's lair.' * Let me look,' 
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said the other little voice. * Are you mad ? ' 
cried the boy ; * he would kill us and eat us.' 
* No, I am sure he would not/ she said, * for 
Nahley never harms little children, and only 
defends himself against those that attack him 
first.* * Come along,' cried the lad, and forced 
his little sister away with him. I should very 
much have liked to have seen that little girl, 
who spoke so sensibly and kindly about us, but 
I was afraid of frightening them, and really I 
felt so sleepy that I couldn't move. I soon 
dozed off again, and dreamt that I was a young 
bear-hunter, living in the woods, and that I met 
Anna on a narrow path, and that we fell in love 
with each other, and that her father, an old 
soldier, consented to our marrying on condition 
that I brought home, dead or alive, a big bear, 
that was sometimes seen lurking about in the 
forest, and of whom they were very much afraid, 
as he had killed one of their neighbour's cows. 
I thought that I promised to do this easily 
enough, as I knew his den ; and then I dreamt 
that I returned to my own lair, and shot the 
bear, — ^in fact, myself. At the report of the 
gun I awoke, I emerged from my dwelling, 
and listened, and sure enough, I heard far off 
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the approach of perhaps a couple of hundred 
men, who had united for a bear-hunt, and were 
slowly circling the valley in which I lived. Per- 
haps the boy had given notice of my where- 
abouts, for I know not how long I slept, weeks 
or months, since the children's visit Some one 
in the chain had evidently let off a stray shot 
at hap-hazard, or with the purpose of awakening 
me. I had no friend that could conceal me, — 
no friend ? — and I thought of the little girl. 
Certainly I had only heard her voice, but that 
was sweet, and loving, and confiding. I knew 
I was doomed, for a little girl could not save a 
big bear. I am no coward, but life is dear to 
every one and everything. I knew that the 
closer to the habitation of man, the more likely 
I was to find a new lair, where no one would 
think of seeking me. But they might trace my 
heavy footprints on the snow. I was, as my 
American friend would say, in a pickle. Night 
was coming on, the stars shone with intense 
brightness in the deep blue sky, and the shadows 
fell dark and long among the trees. I slunk 
down to the main road, and began to think it 
impossible to escape the human chain drawing 
in upon me, nearer and nearer. I sniffed the 
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huntsmen in the air, and I stood hesitating at 
the wayside, not knowing which road to take, 
or whether to retreat or rush in fury into the 
midst of them, and sell my life dearly. Then I 
sniffed the approach of a horse, and heard the 
tinkling of sledge-bells, and soon a peasant 
came slowly driving along the road, in the 
opposite direction to my pursuers. He had 
evidently been to the market-town with his 
products, for his sledge was empty, and he lay 
in it tipsy and half asleep. I jumped at the 
horse for a last morsel in life ; I could not help 
it, 'tis my nature, and it would give me more 
strength and courage to face my foes. But the 
horse had already learnt from the wind what 
kind of friend was about, and set off at a tre- 
mendous gallop, so that I missed my aim in 
jumping at him, and dropped into the back 
portion of the sledge. I heard the circle of 
huntsmen drawing closer, and as the horse 
dashed madly along, I soon found that if I 
took advantage of my position, and lay perfectly 
still, he would carry me successfully through 
the line of my enemies. I lay quiet and made 
myself as small as possible, partly hidden under 
the seat, and just as we flew past the pursuers, 
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who drew aside to allow us to pass, I heard 
them call out with oaths : ' A runaway horse ! 
and two peasants dead-drunk in the sledge! 
Now for Bruin ; let no one break the chain, for 
we are close upon the bear's lair, and we mustn't 
let Nahley escape/ But Nahley did escape at 
this very moment, before their very eyes, with- 
out their perceiving it." 

" If that had been an American bear, I 
might have thought your story true," said the 
American Bruin. 

" Our rapid journey continued for a mile 
or two, till when I was fairly out of danger 
from the pursuit of the two hundred peasants 
that had gathered for the chain-hunt, I jumped 
out of the sledge, at which the horse took 
fright again, gave a loud neigh, bounded 
off at an increased gallop, and smashed the 
sledge against the stump of a tree, so that the 
tipsy peasant was tumbled out, and, I dare say, 
got sobered down in the snow. The horse en- 
tangled himself in the brushwood, and there 
I left them both, to be taken care of by passers- 
by in the morning. No doubt the peasant 
would swear that Old Nick, or some evil spirit, 
had ridden in his company in the sledge, for 
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it is a common belief amongst them that the 
ghosts of bad people who had been murdered 
in the neighbourhood, if ever so long ago, some- 
times jump into their conveyances and have a 
ride with them, and then set the horse off at 
a desperate speed, to end in the destruction of 
both beast and sledge. I wandered for days 
in the forest, finding no food, for though hares 
and feathered game abounded, they were too 
fleet for me. At last I managed to enter a sty 
at a large farm, and made a splendid meal of a 
fat pig, that would sustain me till I reached my 
old lair, where I meant to go to sleep again for 
the rest of the winter, for home has an attrac- 
tion even for a bear, and I deemed it the safest 
place now, since the bear-hunters must have 
satisfied themselves that I had left the vicinity 
for a more distant tract of the immense forest 

Homeward I trotted during the night, 
and climbed some tall pine in the day, from 
which I could have a good survey of the 
country round. There were many wayfarers 
on the roads and great bustle at the home- 
steads, from which I inferred that it must be 
near Christmas- time. I had always been asleep 
at this time of the year, but now, once dis- 
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turbed, I thought I would have a look at what 
was going on. Darkness set in early in the 
afternoon, and I am not sure but that there 
was not some festivity in preparation in the 
heavens too at Christmas, for the stars shone so 
peculiarly brightly, as if beaming with gladness, 
and blinked and winked at each other, and sent 
small shooting messengers between each other, 
whether charged with love or on errands of 
business I knew not, but many and irregular 
they were, bustling about for the great festive 
occasion in heaven and on earth. Man's re- 
joicings are great upon this birthday of the 
Friend of little children, and he lights up 
small fir-trees on Christmas-day, as a kind of 
child's response, I suppose, to the bright illu- 
mination above. But though I had lived all my 
days in the forest, I had never seen a tree so 
lighted up. That would be a Christmas treat 
for me, I thought, lone and persecuted as I was. 
I was approaching my lair, but thought I 
might as well pass the little hut that lay on 
my road, to see what kind of preparations 
they were making, and to tell you the truth, 
I fancied that Anna and her little brother 
must be living there, since they evidently were 
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neighbours of mine, and I longed to see that 
little girl, whose sweet voice I already loved. 
Ah, there lay the little cot, consisting of but 
one room, and hard by were the cow-shed 
and tempting sty ; but not I,— oh, no ! I 
wouldn't touch anything belonging to my poor 
neighbours. Little Anna had spoken well of 
me, and I would not, even for a meal of their 
cow, give her cause to alter her opinion of 
poor Nahley. What a blaze of light issued 
from the four small windows, placed one on 
each side of the house ! A large, cheery fire 
of logwood almost chattered and laughed in 
the open, whitewashed fireplace, so noisily 
it cracked, — ah, and look now ; it must have 
been Christmas-eve, for ' they had placed a 
small fir-tree in the room, and lit it up with 
tapering lights. This then was a real Christ- 
mas tree, — one, two, as many lights as I have 
claws, burning brightly amongst the green 
branches. How soft the colour appeared, like 
the shoots of saplings in the verdant spring ! 
Each little wavering flame seemed to say : 
* Look at my mission of light, betokening how 
the world was lit up by the love that was born 
to it on this night' A snowy cloth covered 
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the table, and there lay a big book open, and 
a little one by its side, and on a side table were 
loaves, and buns, and cakes, one for each of 
the family. There was also something else, 
yes, a tiny car on the table, and something that 
looked like a pigmy, a little woman in a chair, 
perhaps a fairy. These were very likely play- 
things for the children, — ^ah, and there were the 
children themselves. I wondered long if that 
was Anna in a short dark skirt, scarlet bodice, 
and white sleeves. I should have so liked to 
give her a loving hug. Her pretty little rosy 
face was half hidden in a scarlet close-fitting 
hood, and her little legs, attired in scarlet 
stockings, and her feet in heavy shoes, were 
crossed in front of her. I had raised myself 
on my hind-legs, a little way from the window, 
to see all this, but now I went nearer, so that 
I could hear her speak, and then I should 
recognise her voice. I raised myself against 
the window, my nose pressing close against 
the glass pane. Little Anna still sat on her 
stool, with her hands folded, looking with in-- 
tense delight at the Christmas tree. The 
father, a tall, soldier-like man, sat at the little 
table with the big book, into which he had been 
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looking earnestly whilst talking, as if he had 
got his thoughts from the book. Could they 
be there ? Then he took up the little book, 
and they all began singing, and the mother 
and the youngest boy seemed to get their 
words from another little book, which they 
held between them. A big lad was playing 
softly on a violin. I have, to my sorrow, since 
then learned what a fiddle is, but I don't see 
how it can gladden a fellow. Little Anila sang 
too ; I recognised her voice now, but she had no 
book. I suppose she got her words from the 
Christmas tree, for she never took her eyes off it. 
I really couldn't keep from joining in as I stood 
out in the snow on the cold Christmas night. 
My deep, gruff notes attracted little Anna's at- 
tention, as she was the nearest to me, and she 
called out, pointing to me, and laughing : * Oh, 
father, mother, look ! Nahley is there !' 

"*Hush, child! you mustn't laugh just now/ 
said the mother. 

" * I tell you he is there ! Come in, Nahley,' 
she said, and smiled, and, oh, so prettily, — bless 
that sweet smile ! I couldn't move my eyes 
from her, but remained at the window-pane, 
staring at her. 
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***Take no heed just yet,' said her mother; 
* 'tis some of the neighbours' boys, dressed up 
in bears' and wolves' skins, come to visit us on 
Christmas-eve. We will let them in presently.' 

" * Oh, father, it is a bear ! I can see his 
eyes,' said the little lad. 

" The father started to his feet, and mechani- 
cally clutched his gun, which hung over the 
bedstead. 

" ' Great Heavens ! What will you do V 
cried the mother, and all was consternation, but 
little Anna laughed with delight, and as for 
myself, I stood riveted to the window. That 
sweet, pretty girl of five summers, with her 
light blue eyes, and flaxen hair, and smile of 
happiness amongst all this, fairly enchanted 
me ; I could not get away. 

" The man levelled his gun at me. 

" * Oh, father, spare him ; it is Christmas-eve,' 
said little Anna, and clung to his knees; 'he 
only wanted to see the Christmas tree ; he has 
not harmed us. Pray, father, let Nahley look 
at the pretty lights.' 

" * If you miss him, he will rush in through 
the window and kill us all,' interceded the 
mother in anguish. 
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" I kept Still at the window, and the soldier 
and I looked steadily at each other. His hand 
trembled, and he dropped his gun. ' In God's 
name,' he said, * truly, the beast has not 
harmed us ; 'tis Christmas-eve, and he shall 
live ; 'tis the season of peace, and Jesus will 
protect us.' 

" *0h, thank you, father,' said little Anna, 
and kissed his hands. ' Play, Eric, play some- 
thing merry,' she cried ; * perhaps Nahley will 
like it.' And Eric scraped forth quick and 
harsh tunes, which grated upon my ears. 

<*<Why, the beast grins,' said the mother 
anxiously. 

" • May be he does not relish Eric's playing,' 
said the father with a smile. 

" * Oh, mother, let us give him something to 
eat,' little Anna called out. 

"The housewife looked inquiringly at her 
husband. 

" * Yes, I think we might, as he seems so 
harmless,' he said ; * they say they soon become 
tame if treated well.' 

** * Oh, mother, there is a bowl of porridge in 
the pantry/ said little Anna, and danced with 
joy. 
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*' * But who IS to give it him ? * said the 
mother. 

# 

** ' I will/ cried Anna. ' I know; I shall put it 
on the doorstep and call him, and he will soon 
come/ And away she ran into the pantry, and 
returned immediately with a large yellow bowl 
filled with porridge. 

" * If the child puts it before the door, perhaps 
it will bring us luck,' said the mother. 

" ' I will take my gun for safety/ said the 
father. 

" * Play something soft and pretty, Eric ; 
Nahley likes that,' said little Anna, and Eric 
played again the soft strains which I had before 
accompanied. 

" * Now keep off, you others,' said the father, 
opening the door slightly, with his gun ready. 

*' * For Heaven's sake, be quick,' urged the 
mother. 

" * Here I am/ said Anna, and pushed the 
bowl between her father's legs on to the door- 
step, for he was standing outside on the thresh- 
old, and Anna crept between. * Stop playing, 
Eric,' she commanded, *or he can't hear me 
calling him. Come here, Nahley, and you 
will have your Christmas treat. Nobody 
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wants to harm you, and you are quite welcome, 
and you were quite welcome, too, to look at our 
Christmas tree. I am sure you will like it, it is 
so pretty. Come, Nahley; dear old Nahley, do 
come,' the darling child- voice called out to me 
through the still night air. 

" ' That will do now,' said the father, and 
closed the door." 

" And did you go. Bruin ? Were you such a 
fool ? " asked the American sceptic. 

" Yes, I did go, for was it not the voice of 
an innocent child that called me, and proffered 
food to me, lone and hungry, in the Christmas 
night, the season of peace and love ? The 
very air was still and hushed, sanctified by the 
holy hymn we had all sung, and the stars 
winked encouragingly at me. I felt that I had 
been lovingly invited and had nothing to fear." 

" And then he was in love with little Anna," 
said the Russian bear. 

" Yes, I was and am, I confess," said Nahley. 

"Ah, still?" continued the Russian. "We 
Kamschatka bears also accompany the women 
in the forests sometimes, and they give us some 
of the berries they gather, and we never harm 
them." 
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" Who could have thought that the Russian 
bears were so gallant ? " said the grizzly bear 
from America ; " now, if that had been Ameri- 
can bears, — for in no country in the whole world 
is there such politeness shown to women as in 
America '' 

" Don't interrupt the story," called out the 
other bears; "you will have your say after- 
wards." 

"Oh, all right! very well," muttered the 
American bear sulkily, and turned himself 
annoyed to the wall of his den. 

" I ate it all, to show how I relished it," con- 
tinued Nahley, " and kept on singing to myself 
as I retired, so that they should hear me as I 
went away, and that they might see in return 
that they had nothing to fear from me. How- 
ever, I did not go far, but seated myself on 
an adjacent hill, and watched how the lights of 
the Christmas tree were gradually put out, and 
how even the flickering light from the yule- 
log died away, until at last all was dark and 
quiet in the little hut. Were they thinking of 
me ? Yes, assuredly their thoughts would all 
be about their strange visitor on Christmas- 
eve. The father would doze with the guii by 
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his side. And Anna ? Did she dream of me ? 
She could not help doing that ; her childish fancy 
would long dwell on this strange encounter. 

" I had thus sat musing a long time, happy 
in the belief that the little child loved me, 
when again I saw the fire kindled in the 
cot. They were evidently early risers, for it 
was still deep night around me, and the re- 
joicing in the heavens must now have been at 
its height, for the stars glimmered with intense 
delight, and the heavens flamed as if flushed 
with joy. What was that ? A bright silvery 
light spread over the whole expanse of the sky. 
Can it be the reflection from God's own visage, 
looking down upon earth in the hallowed 
Christmas night ? Look, a crown of glory is 
placed upon earth's brow, reaching as far as I 
can see. What does it mean } And its tips 
seem alive, and communicate with the stars. 
Oh, I must have slept away half my life never 
to have seen this before. It must be the great 
Northern Light, which I know has penetrated 
at times even into my den, and lit up my 
dreams. But what sound is that ? Bells in 
the still night ? Are they of heaven or of 
earth ? Oh, I know; I have heard them before 

D 
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during calm summer days ; they are of earth, 
calling aloud tp heaven, and they have been 
placed high up in the air, on the church 
steeple, that they may be the more clearly 
heard above, proclaiming that they perform 
their work honestly and call all people together 
to worship. What do people do at church ? 
Pray, they say. Why, they can do that any- 
where; they did that last night in the cot 
Anna folded her hands when she looked at the 
lit-up Christmas tree ; ay, and they sang too, 
and I sang with them. Look, how the church 
is lit up ! And hark ! how the bells send out a 
pretty peal in the bright, cold Christmas night ! 
The roads are alive with people ; some carry 
torches, and all hasten to obey the call of the 
bells. And there now starts Anna, and her 
parents, and Eric, and the lad, and they have 
not far to go. I have never been at church. 
I will go too. I will sit outside, and look at 
the lights, and listen to the song." 

*' Hadn't you better have taken your chance, 
Bruin, and dropped in at the homestead, left in 
your charge, and made acquaintance with the 
cow and the pig?" interpolated the wicked 
American bear. 
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" I heard that same evil voice in the night 
then," Nahley answered, " but I heeded it not 
I now know whence it came." 

" Bravo ! " cried all the bears. 

** From America, vi& Kamschatka, with the 
keen north-easterly wind," continued the 
Swedish bear. 

" Quite right that you should go to church, 
Bruin, you are so awfully good," taunted the 
American bear. 

" Yes, to church, but not into it, I went. I 
have respect for my betters ; some bears have 
not Had it been a great American bear, I 
dare say " 

" Don't stoop to retaliation, noble Nahley," I 
said, " but go on with your story." 

" Well, then," he continued, *' I followed in 
the footsteps of little Anna, a good bit behind, 
but never losing sight of her. Once she looked 
round, and exclaimed : * Oh, look, there is 
Nahley following us, going to church with us at 
five o'clock in the morning. Oh, how funny ! 
Nahley, come along.' She held her father by 
the hand, and he really looked round, for he 
was still a little wary, and no wonder ; but I 
had raised myself on my hind-legs, and stood 
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hidden behind a pine-trunk, and they all pro- 
ceeded without fear. When everybody had 
entered the beautifully lit-up church, I took a 
circuit, not to frighten the horses, who might 
sniff me in the wind, and then I seated myself 
in a neighbouring copse, and looked at the 
lights, which mean at this season bright love to 
all. When the singing began I heard a deep 
voice mingling in with it, stronger than all the 
others put together. Sometimes this voice 
would hum or sing loud strains by itself, and 
then, as it were, the people's voices would pour 
into it like a flood, and it sounded so beautiful 
and strong that I think it must have been 
heard above in the heavens. I wonder what 
it was ? When the dawn lighted the wan- 
derers home I slunk into the wood, happy 
at having witnessed so much of Christmas 
festivities." 

" But how came you to be captured ?" I asked. 

" Suppose he went and popped the question 
to Anna, and was fairly caught," said the 
Yankee bear with an inimitable twang. 

All the bears laughed at his jest, even 
Nahley himself. 

*' I did not go near the homestead again for 
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many days. I only sat at a distance, and 
looked at it, and thought how it might have 
been otherwise if I had been a bear-hunter 
instead of a bear. I fancied Anna could have 
loved me then. Some weeks afterwards I saw 
her and her little brother, some two or three 
years older than she. They were both walking 
one morning on the road to the church, and the 
lad carried a small basket and some books, and 
Anna cried, and said she did not like to go to 
school. I thought it a pity that my little girl 
should be made to cry, with her kind, loving 
eyes generally so merry, so I slunk after them. 
I felt that I could not leave her to her tears, 
and only followed her as a dog follows those 
children he loves. However, her brother 
chanced to look back, and cried out : * Run for 
your life, Anna ! A bear is coming behind ! ' 
And he flung books and basket down on the 
narrow path, and jumped over a wooden railing 
that ran along the road. 

" ' 'Tis only Nahley,' said little Anna, and 
picked up the basket, but let the books lie. 
* Come, Nahley, would you like something to 
eat ? ' she asked, and gave me a large piece of 
bread-and-butter." 
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" Could you manage to eat bread-and-butter 
then, Bruin ? '^ said the Russian. 

" Certainly, and I did, otherwise Anna would 
have been sorry, and might have been 
frightened of me. It was the very best way 
of making friends." 

" Stupid Bruin ! Why didn't you make a 
sandwich of it, and put the girl between the 
slices of bread-and-butter ? " said the American 
jester. 

" Because I was not a cannibal from the 
Sandwich Islands," answered Nahley to humour 
the irrepressible Yankee bear. "Well, Anna 
did not go to school that day, but returned 
home, accompanied by me, whom she thought 
she enticed by gradually giving me all the 
contents of the basket." 

" Artful minx ! " growled the American 
bear. 

" The mother was alone at home, and was 
very frightened, and cried, and nearly fainted 
when she saw me by the side of her little girl ; 
but Anna only laughed, and patted me on the 
back, and ran into the cot, bringing some 
milk in the same bowl as that out of which I 
had had the porridge on Christmas-eve," 
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'* The milk came a long time after the por- 
ridge, Bruin," said the humorous American; 
"they ought to be taken together." 

" Never mind, it came at last," Nahley 
answered, " the milk of human kindness, and as 
I lapped it, both Anna and her mother stood in 
the window and looked at me, and even the 
mother laughed between her tears, and said, 
* Why, child, you have tamed that bear ; how 
wonderful ! ' 

** * Not at all wonderful, mother ; Nahley 
knows I like him.* 

" * It is wonderful, child ; the bear must love 
you to follow you so about/ 

" * Oh, mother, here comes Eric ; I must call 
to him to come in through the back window, 
not to frighten Nahley away/ 

'* I looked up at the idea of Eric frightening 
me, and he called out : ' Good gracious me ! 
the bear here ! we shall all be killed, and the 
gaffer is not at home to shoot him/ 

" ' Come in through the back window, 
shouted Anna, and opened it, and Eric was 
not slow to jump in, I can assure you. ' Now, 
Eric, play something nice, and Nahley and I 
will dance,* said Anna, and placed herself on 
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the table beside the window, and began caper- 
ing about, to the merry tunes of Eric's fiddle." 

*' And you, Bruin ? " asked the bears in 
chorus. 

"Of course, I danced too, first on all-fours, 
but Anna motioned to me what to do, and 
soon I danced on my hind-legs alone. It was 
the first time I ever danced ; but, alas ! it was 
not the last, for since Anna had discovered that 
I had a talent for that sort of thing, she got me 
to dance every day. When the father returned 
I was dancing with Anna, she on the table, I 
outside the window. I had just had a second 
bowl of milk, this time porridge and milk to- 
gether, and could do no less than dance for it 
The old soldier stopped astonished at the gate, 
and burst into a hearty laugh, saying: *I 
declare it is a tame bear that has got loose ! ' 

" ' No,' said his wife, who now dared to stand 
with the door slightly ajar, 'it is a wild bear, 
sure enough, but Anna has tamed him.' 

" I did not care to return to my lair now, for 
I could not have got a wink of sleep the whole 
of the remaining winter, so I stopped at the 
homestead, where they fed me well, but of 
course never with any meat, for, indeed, they 
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had none themselves. They made a lair for 
me in a shed, where they kept the logwood 
for fuel. My neighbours, the cow and the pig, 
were a little restless at first, but soon got 
accustomed to me. One day Anna came to 
put a muzzle, with a long chain to it, over my 
head, for she said the neighbours were coming 
the next day, which was a Sunday, to see me 
dance, and they would not dare to come unless 
I had that on, and they would bring her, and 
me, and her parents lots of nice things to eat ; 
and so she coaxed me, and wheedled me, 
and patted me, and called me pet-names, till I 
allowed her to put the muzzle on me, and then 
she kissed me with delight." 

" And Bruin was fairly let in for it," said the 
American bear. "Always a woman at the 
bottom of all mischief, though this one was a 
precious young and little one to be so clever ! 
Why, yours is the bondage of Hymen," apo- 
strophised the provoking Yankee bear, and all 
the others roared with laughter. 

" But how ever came you here ? " I asked. 

"Why, you see, Eric played and I danced, 
and the little family made a pretty good thing 
out of it, by way of presents of eggs, and 
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cheese, and butter, and cakes, and the like. 
At last there was an annual fair to be held at 
a large village, some miles off, and Eric thought 
he might earn money for the poor family at 
home, — mind you, I was always * Anna's bear, 
and no one else's, — and I thought I might earn 
her a new gown, and some new boots, of which 
she was sadly in want." 

" She had danced so much with you. Bruin, 
teaching you dancing for nothing, that she 
had quite worn out her pumps," said the ever- 
rallying American bear. 

"Just so," said Nahley good-humouredly ; 
"that was our first concert trip, and then we 
returned home again with our earnings, and to 

take leave of Anna and all " Here poor 

Nahley stopped, and I fancy that he was over- 
come with the recollection of parting from the 
merry little child he loved so well. 

" What next ? How did you get into this 
fix here in the Zoo ? " asked the American. 

" Then we started for another village, and 
then for a small town, and so we visited numbers 
of fairs, and everywhere I danced to Eric's 
playing. I had my portrait taken, and he sent 
it home to Anna, a very good likeness, they 
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said, and there I stood erect, as I did the first 
time I danced with hen Many years have 
passed since then. I have danced to Eric's 
fiddle through many lands, till he died of fever 
in a foreign city, and to defray the expenses 
of the doctor and the funeral, I was sold to 
strangers, who sold me again to this establish- 
ment, where fortunately they do not know that 
I can dance." 

" But you were first sold by Anna, though. 
Don't you wish you had made a sandwich ot 
her ? " said the American. 

" That a bear should fall in love with a little 
girl was certainly very stupid, but I know, 
though parted, she cherishes me still in her 
memory, and I often see her in my dreams, a 
comforting angel in my captivity." 

Here the Swedish bear ended his story, and 
lay down, and I saw something like a tear 
glistening in his eye. 




THE OSTRICH. 

On entering the ostrich-house, I met some 
elegant ladies just going out, after having paid 
a visit to the animals confined there. When 
left alone with my imprisoned friends, I 
addressed myself to the ostrich, whose 
acquaintance I had already made on a prior 
visit. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Ostrich ? " I said. 
She did not answer, but only looked dreamily 
towards the door, through which the ladies had 
departed. 

" Poor Mrs. Ostrich ! You wish your lady- 
friends would return, you feel so lonely 
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here." She only slighdy shook her head, and 
then looked at me. " What is the matter with 
you to-day ? You seem a little put out. Has 
anybody annoyed you ? " 

''You saw that tall lady, for whom they 
opened the door? They called her Lady 
Manners," answered the ostrich, " and she wore 
a large, beautiful white ostrich-plume in her hat, 
and that aroused strange feelings in my breast, 
and thoughts of a free and happy life, long ago, 
in my desert home. Will you please to take a 
seat on my back ? I have no other chair to offer 
you, and I will tell you my story, for you must 
be a sympathising friend, or you would not 
come so often to see me." 

" I shall lean against the partition of your 
litde room, Mrs. Ostrich, as gracefully as I can, 
for were I to accept your kind invitation, your 
keeper might put a stop to my visiting you." 

She acquiesced with a graceful turn of her 
neck, and continued : " Lady Manners, indeed ! 
I think it very bad manners to come on a visit 
to a dowager ostrich and flaunt a white ostrich 
feather in her face, for surely she cannot be 
so ignorant as not to know that the white 
plumes are only obtained from the gallant male 
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ostriches (whom they generally kill to obtain 
these fine adornments), and a captive and forlorn 
widow, like myself, will naturally grieve at see- 
ing the plumes of what may have belonged to 
her conjugal mate deck the vain head of a Lady 
Manners ; and strut as she may, she never will 
become one of the ancient family of Struths. 
Indeed, I consider it bad taste for a lady to go 
dressing herself in finery when she goes out on 
a mission of charity." 

" Those are also my sentiments, Mrs. 
Ostrich," said I. 

" Call me Dowager Ostrich, if you please, for 
my husband was a noble creature. I am not 
vain, but I know our rank in creation. My 
noble lord espoused five young lady ostriches, 
for being Orientals, we believe in polygamy. 
When young, we were all attired in soft grey 
down, but on entering the wedded state, we all 
changed our dress, and donned a suit of black, 
as more becoming to our new dignity. Our hus- 
band was a fine, tall ostrich, with black feathers, 
far more beautiful and valuable than ours, and 
he had a drapery of white plumes, hanging 
gracefully around him as a lower garment 
Oh, what a majestic and handsome creature he 
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was! And how bravely he would defend us 
against the wild marauders of the desert, both 
beast and man ! We all lived a life of love, 
and happiness, and freedom. Sometimes we 
would ax^company our friends the quaggas on 
excursions far away over the sandy plains, and 
in amongst the green oases, where, under the 
shade of the palm-tree domes, we would refresh 
ourselves at the springs that flow direct from 
the bountiful bosom of nature, just where the 
weary travellers most need it, and the panting 
animals of the torrid desert hie to slake their 
thirst." 

"How is it that you ostriches have such 
friendship for the quaggas and zebras, the wild 
asinine sons of the desert ? " I asked. 

" How is it ? I once heard a legend told in 
the desert about that," she replied. 

" Do let me hear it," I begged. 

" When for the first time in the world an 
ostrich and a quagga met, they looked very 
hard at each other, and a young negro flung 
himself on the back of the ostrich, and the 
quagga looked with surprise when he saw how 
the negro rode the ostrich, — as indeed they do 
to this day, — and exclaimed : * Why, you are 
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only a beast of burden! I should have 
thought you ought to be able to fly!* And 
the quagga neighed in scorn. 
• "'And you, again, my young coxcomb of 
the plain, are as variegated as a bird,' said 
the ostrich, *and take as readily to flight as 
a bird would. Why, 'tis funny ! One would 
suppose you ought to have been the beast 
of burden, and / the parti-coloured, shy, and 
agile bird. What if nature, to supply each 
other's apparent deficiencies, has ordained this 
meeting, and means us to form a compact of 
friendship ?' And the ostrich gave the quagga 
a proof of his power of imitating the lion's roar, 
with which to keep the wild beasts of prey off" 
at night. The quagga thought it prudent to 
associate himself with such clever and peaceful 
creatures as we, and the two families, though so 
very different, have ever since herded together 
and been firm friends. 

^' They call the camels ships of the desert^ 
and us the camels of the desert I think we 
might more properly be called the skiffs of the 
sandy ocean, for when we skim along the plain, 
with extended wings to aid us as sails, we attain 
a speed of thirty miles an hour. Ignorant 
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people call us gluttons, because of the stones, 
bits of iron, and other heavy things which we 
devour and store in a special portion of our 
trunk ; they don't understand that a little skiff 
must have some ballast to keep it steady 
when skimming along the desert ocean." 
" But how did you become a dowager ? " 
"'Tis a sad story, though common enough 
in our land, where constant war and strife are 
carried on. I had been wedded to my hand- 
some ostrich lord since the previous autumn, 
and I lived a happy and peaceful life, together 
with my four sisterly companions, his other 
mates. We had scooped out a nest in the 
sand, with a small wall around it, and a tiny 
trench to let off the water; and we had laid 
six eggs each, and placed them on end, to save 
room, so that one lady-hen could cover them 
all when performing the duty of incubation, at 
which we all took our turn. I only wish I had 
the shell of one of my eggs here to make you 
a present of ; they make very excellent drink- 
ing cups or flower-vases, and can be worked 
almost like ivory ; but, alack-a-day ! they have 
deprived me of everything! We deposited a 
good number of spare eggs outside the wall in 

£ 
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• 

the trench, to feed our little ones with before 
they got accustomed to the same food as their 
parents. But you must know that we are 
always surrounded on all sides by innumerable 
rascally thieves, who steal our eggs, of which 
one alone contains as much food as twenty- 
five of those of the common fowl. The 
white vulture of Egypt will hover over our 
nest when, during the heat of the day, we leave 
our eggs to the care of the sunbeams, — for the 
blessed parent orb matures everything faster 
than anything else can in this world, — and when 
the cunning bird sees an opportunity he drops 
a stone from his talons so as to smash some 
eggs, after which he descends to hold a feast. 
Then the rascally jackal prowls about our nests ; 
he knocks the eggs together, to break them 
and get at their contents. And the dread 
hyena steals them, and rolls them away, 
hiding them for future use. Worst of all, how- 
ever, is man. There was one Hassan who 
had discovered our nest, and came to steal 
these outside eggs for food for his family, but 
as he left an impression on the sands with his 
sandals, he used, on returning from the nest 
with his spoil, to turn round at every step and 
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smooth over the mark, so that we might not 
discover his footprints, and the theft ; for he 
feared that then we should destroy all the eggs, 
and, indeed, the whole nest, and seek a safer 
retreat, which we generally do when worried. 

"One moonlight night, when the heavens 
were attired in their starry splendour, to the 
eternal beauty of which we and all the children 
of the desert look up every night with adora- 
tion, gratefully enjoying the cool air of the 
evening breeze which is permitted to breathe 
upon the heated sands and palm-tree groves of 
the plain, we five lady ostriches dispersed in 
various directions to seek the springs and 
quench our thirst. The nest v/as taken posses- 
sion of by our lord ostrich, which he was wont 
to do every night during the six weeks that 
incubation calls for constant warmth and care, 
particularly during the dread hours when the 
beasts of prey prowl about for spoil. Our gal- 
lant mate was strong enough to kill a man or a 
jackal with a single blow of either of his feet if 
he hit them on the breast. As I walked away 
with my companions, I looked back more than 
once to see our noble spouse proudly seated on 
the eggs, his future large family, which we all 
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hoped to rear in peace. One of my sisterly 
mates accompanied me, and we noticed two 
strange ostriches at a distance, but as we 
always live in peace with our fellows and the 
quaggas, we paid no particular attention to 
them, but ran direct from the nest to the 
spring, intending, however, on our return to 
take a circuit to the nest, in case any foe or 
huntsman might watch us ; a precaution we 
always take. 

"As we entered the palm-tree grove, to 
drink at the well, we saw a stray monkey 
grinning maliciously at us from amongst the 
leaves, and when I looked up to watch his 
intentions, we saw a shooting star, as if the 
heavens had shed a tear over some misdeed 
committed upon earth. At this moment we 
heard the report of a gun, at which the stars 
blinked in the still night ; and, fearing our 
lord and our nest would be endangered, we 
ran out over the plain to attract the attention 
of the huntsmen, and, feigning to be hit, limped 
over the ground, to entice them away from the 
direction of the nest. A couple of negroes 
pursued us, but they had no guns, and we lay 
down occasionally as if exhausted, to encourage 
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their pursuit, till at last, when we had got them 
far off, we spread our wings and skimmed over 
the sandy plain with such speed that the negroes 
were soon lost to view. When we warily 
approached our nest we found that our fears 
had been only too well founded, for there stood 
the two strange ostriches ; but one was just in 
the act of divesting himself of his ostrich 
disguise, and disclosed a Beduin, the vile 
Hassan, who had resorted to this trick to be 
able to approach our brave ostrich lord within 
gunshot. And there lay our well-beloved one, 
bathed in his own blood, which sought its way 
down amongst its own brood, as if his heart's 
blood would nestle amongst his children to say 
good-bye with expiring life to each and all of 
his numerous offspring, which he already loved 
so well. They had deprived him of his life 
for the sake of his beautiful plumes, as if his 
life to us and our little ones had not been of 
more value than the feathers to be exposed at 
the fair. But selfish man reckons otherwise. 
Hassan had put his arm through the neck of 
the ostrich disguise, thus better in the dim 
night to imitate a harmless fellow-creature of 
our own family. His black legs accorded well 
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at a distance with those of an ostrich. The 
other huntsman tried in vain to rid himself 
of his disguise. Somehow he could not get 
his arm out of the long neck. He was an 
Englishman, we soon found out; and when 
we saw that Hassan had thrown his gun 
away and was busy with our lord, and the 
Englishman was entangled, all we widowed 
ostriches set upon him, and kicked him fear- 
fully on the legs, the ostrich disguise protect- 
ing his body and head from injuries. Now 
a party of more Beduins and Englishmen 
came up on horseback, attracted by the report 
of the gun, and just as the dawn, with bloody 
streaks, rose over the eastern plains, shedding 
a warlike glare over the scene of carnage, a 
wild chase began, which lasted for two days 
and two nights, over the desert, and prevented 
us hapless widowed mates taking food, so that 
at last, exhausted from want and fatigue, we 
might fall victims to the cruel sport. 

" When chased, our custom is to describe a / 
semicircle, trying to lengthen the road that way, 
so as to distance and fatigue the horses, who 
are not as fleet as we, but after having pursued 
thus for some length of time, the huntsmen 
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will at last break the accustomed circle, and, 
darting across the plain, overtake us before 
we are aware. No cunning or sagacity avails 
against man's superior stratagems. 

" All my sisters were killed, and when, with 
feminine fear, to avoid seeing their fearful 
fate, I hid my head in a bush, I was caught. 
I was so faint and exhausted that I could 
not resist But fancy my surprise when I 
found one of the Englishmen was deter- 
mined to bring me to his foggy island, to 
become a dead-alive sample of those who in- 
habit the sandy desert! That was certainly 
a mission in life I had never dreamt of; but 
I am gradually getting reconciled to my 
fate, and enjoy a visit as much as any one 
in these marvellous gardens, where also dwell 
several of my distant relatives, such as Mr. 
Rhea, from South America ; Mr. Emu, from 
Australia ; and Madame Cassowary, from the 
Moluccas, besides which there are some 
twenty-ninth cousins of mine, hailing all the 
way from New Zealand, living close by, the 
funny little kiwis, that seem to be some kind 
of 'chiffoniers,' or rag-pickers by trade, for 
they are of nocturnal habits, and go poking 
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about in the earth, searching for what they can 
get. Do pay them a visit ; they are such 
funny little creatures, and when brought out 
in daytime they look for all the world as if 
they were hurried out in their nightgowns in 
great confusion, for day is night, and night is 
day with them. How we can be related I 
can't understand ; but the directors, who are 
learned in our pedigree, say we are, though 
very distantly. 

*' By the bye, give my compliments to the 
directors, and tell them that I should very 
much like to be installed in the same en- 
closure with my friend the quagga, who I 
know has his abode in the next house. I 
can't understand how the poor fellow can get 
on without me ! And you might hint to them 
in a very deferential manner from me, that if the 
quagga and I were to live together, it might 
give the visitors a little better idea of our life 
in the desert, and how we have lived in friend- 
ship since the world began. Should they 
object, remind them from me that the quagga 
would not be the only ass favoured in society 
by a lady dowager adorned with ostrich 
feathers.'* 
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I promised to suggest her hint; but really 
I don't know how to do it gracefully. I then 
bade the lady ostrich farewell, thanking her 
for her interesting recital. 




THE MONKEYS. 

That the monkeys are satirists might well be 
imagined, since they ape our manners, our 
habits, and even our follies, and I suspect that 
many a broad grin of theirs is really only an 
expression of grim humour. Those monkeys 
that I have made acquaintance with seem to 
enjoy a practical joke immensely. I once knew 
a funny little fellow who used to come and play 
his antics on the top of an organ, which his 
master, a swarthy young Italian organ-grinder, 
played in front of our house for the delectation 
of my little children. By the bye, and once for 
all, all little children whose charming friendship 
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I acquire I am wont to call mine. Papas and 
mammas, please don't object, as it is only a little 
love by proxy, for my own are a thousand 
miles away. 

Well, where do you think I found my merry 
little friend, whom I had seen attired in a frock 
of " Rob Roy " tartan ? Why, in the Zoo, and 
the precious little rascal was there acting a 
part quite novel to him. He pretended now 
to be quite wild and untamed, the artful little 
monkey ! It " suited his purpose," he said to 
me, for through this ingenious trick he had 
succeeded in beconiing a dweller in the 
spacious and splendid monkey-house, where 
he now enjoyed agreeable companionship and 
real daily fun amongst his own kith and kin. 
He shook hands with me, and grinned at me 
in a friendly manner. 

" Well, merry little Jocko," I said, " how did 
you get here ? " 

" I will tell you," he replied, with a grin of 
satisfaction, and quite a crowd of his inquisitive 
brethren, after a few agile and preliminary 
gambols, — performed, I suppose, to enable 
them to subdue their nature and keep quiet for 
a few minutes, — gathered around him, and near 
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me, at a corner of the largest cage, where 
also a good number of those confined in the 
neighbouring cages could listen to the tale. 

"I am an orphan," he began, "at least I ought 
to be one, for I can remember neither father 
nor mother, and I was brought up in White- 
chapel, in one of those dirty courts, full of little 
human monkeys. I was taken from the bosom 
of a Jack- tar, where I had nestled inside a 
jersey during the greater part of a long voyage, 
taken, I say, when an infant, by Carlo, — that's 
the master you have seen me with, — and I soon 
became his pet. He taught me a good many 
tricks and dances, but he was withal a very 
good fellow. I even slept by his side at 
night We earned our living comfortably 
enough in the streets, and he used to give all 
his tit-bits ' to reward his pet,' he said, * after a 
performance.' The street-boys used to annoy 
me at first, but I kept my eyes about me and 
soon learnt to retaliate if they played me any 
saucy tricks. Carlo said to me one night, just 
before we were going to sleep, * Jocko, I am 
going to treat you to something new to-morrow 
evening ' (I thought he meant a new dress, and 
as that meant new tricks to learn, I did not much 
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care for the exertion, so I merely grinned at 
him in a rather unfriendly way), 'and where we 
both may learn something for our profession. 
I am going to take you to see the nigger 
minstrels.' 

" * Where ?' said I ; * at the public-house?' for 
I had seen some skulking about there, rivalling 
our sweet music and first-class performance on 
the opposite pavement. 

"'No,' said he, *at the reg'lar grand halls, 
where there are forty of them, all in white bibs 
and dress-coats, awfully genteel, I can tell you. 
Jocko,' and he then kissed me on the brow, 
and said, ' Bless you, my pet, my little bread- 
winner ! ' and fell asleep. But / could scarcely 
sleep that night, I was so curious to see these 
fine performances, of which I had heard a great 
deal at the * Padrone's ' house. The Padrone 
was another Italian, with whom we lodged, and 
where there was always a great number of 
organ-grinders living, who, like Master Carlo, 
hired the instrument from him, and, like us, 
gave him all their collections and got board 
and lodging in return. We all lived in the 
'Seven Dials,' a handy place for itinerant 
artists like us. 
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" The following day I went through my per- 
formances quite mechanically, for my thoughts 
were all upon the event of the evening, when 
I, for once in my life, should see a real 
performance. But perhaps, I thought, the 
people would look more at me than at the 
niggers, and even annoy me. Before starting. 
Carlo said to me : ' You are not going to sit 
on my shoulder this time, Jock, going through 
the streets, but will just have to be quietly 
esconced under my big jacket, for nobody 
must see you, or they wouldn't let you in," 
He placed me there accordingly. I kept very 
still in my hiding-place, and we went to the 
show, where we ascended some stairs, the 
last of a large crowd, and got a place so far 
behind that everybody turned their backs 
upon us. I could thus with more safety pop 
out my head and look on. A great number 
of niggers, all in white bibs and dress-coats, 
which made them look very like Jem Crows, 
were ranged in two long rows. There were 
two fellows, one at each end of the front row, 
whom I thought at first were two baboons 
that had gone mad." 

" Did you ever hear of a baboon going 
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mad, you stupid little monkey ?" said a large 
animal, and grinned, showing his white teeth 
to enforce respect for his race. 

"Well, or drunk;, — ^you know you baboons 
and mandrils are fond of grog, when you can get 
any. These fellows were delightfully mad, I tell 
you ; and I will show you by-and-by some of 
their pranks, which I have tried to ape since 
I saw them. I wish it might amuse you, as 
they did me. Then there was a very tall 
nigger, just like Hanuman there, seated lik^ 
an emperor in the middle, who asked all sorts 
of stupid questions, to which the two jolly 
ones gave such ready-witted answers. And 
then every one of the whole lot sang a song, 
and sometimes they joined in such a beautiful 
row, all together, that it would have gladdened 
your monkey-hearts ; you never heard any- 
thing so powerful and jolly since you were in 
your native jungles. Oh, Gemini! wasn't it 
pretty ! " 

"What does that mean ?*' asked the Hanu- 
man ape. 

" Oh, it is only an expression of high glee, 
which I learnt when I was there. Carlo told 
me 'they were not real niggers, for the public 
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would not believe in real ones/ and he said 
'that they had nothing more black about them 
than their faces and their dress-coats/ " 

" Oh, yes," said a queer little monkey, " their 
pants." 

" And their boots," added another wee thing. 

" You begin to be funny, my hearties ! All 
right ! we will all play at this nigger-business 
by-and-by, to keep ourselves merry. I think 
we are far better adapted by nature for it 
than they are. Only I must first tell you a 
little more about them, so that we may imitate 
their imitations in as perfect a manner as 
possible." 

" Why do they blacken their faces, the silly 
fellows ?" said an ourang-outang. 

"Why, bless you, they are not silly; it is 
the people that look at them that are the silly 
ones. Carlo told me on our way home that 
they had performed one night without having 
their faces blackened, and then nobody cared 
to listen to them, or thought they sang half 
as well as usual." 

"And very properly," said the Hanuman 
ape, who perhaps owed much of his sagacity 
to the constant intercourse in which his race 
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is placed with the Hindoo priests. " Don't you 
understand that music should be listened to, 
not looked at, and when these fellows make 
themselves all black, it is like singing behind 
a screen ; people certainly stare at them, but 
they can't see any expression in their faces, 
and consequently pay more attention to the 
music, and relish it all the more." 

" No expression ? why, you should only see 
their eyes, rolling about like sea-gulls in a 
thunderstorm ! There was also a negro lady 
amongst them who sang beautifully. * She was 
so splendidly got up, and I have never seen 
a more elegant dress or a more graceful train 
behind any street-organ performer of my rivals, 
or at any monkey performance either,' said 
Carlo ; and he has taste, I can assure you. She 
sings the same song every night, and has 
done so for more than ten years, so successful 
is she ; and they won't have any other ! " 

"Poor thing!" exclaimed all the listeners 
in chorus. 

"Oh, I could have hugged the beautiful 
creature ! " said Jocko ; " she was so like a 
lady monkey at the distance ! Up to this the 
programme was excellent ! I wish you all 

F 
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could have heard it. But it was finished up 
by a general scramble. Everybody pommelled 
everybody else, and at this juncture I felt it 
very difficult to keep quiet; and Carlo gave 
me a slap on the nose, for I wanted to get 
down and rush in amongst them, to show 
them how to do it in real monkey style, 
which I saw they were trying to imitate, 
though they only succeeded very badly. The 
curtain fell amidst a scream of laughter or 
dislike, — I don't know which, — and I screamed 
too, out of sheer excitement. At this the 
people around us called out : ' Oh, look ; there 
is a real monkey ! throw him down amongst 
the others ! ' for the curtain had risen again, 
and everybody was bowing now. This made 
Carlo hurry downstairs and home, all the way 
to the Seven Dials. 

" ' You naughty pet,' he said on the road, 
* why did you scream ?' 

" I really couldn't help it, for * one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin,' I am told, 
and I felt that I should have been quite at 
home amongst them. Now, my own native 
beauties here, I mean to get up just such an 
entertainment amongst ourselves, and I will 
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be the funny little corner-man, who says all 
the side-splitting things when he gets the right 
cue." 

" And I will be a jolly real blackamoor, with 
huge collars and a lace paper pocket-handker- 
chief, and won't I rattle the bones, that's all ! " 
said another monkey. 

" But how did you get here ?" the Hanuman 
asked. 

"That's a sorry tale," Jocko replied; "for 
Carlo and I having been out enjoying ourselves 
in this way till late at night, had earned no 
money that evening, and the Padrone was 
very angry in the morning, and a quarrel took 
place between him and Carlo, for he wanted 
the money, and Carlo had none to give him. 
He took the organ from my master, and turned 
him out of doors, after a frightful row, — lively 
Italian row, — ^all words and no blows, as they 
fortunately had no knives about them, and the 
nasty old Padrone, who had himself begun 
life as an organ-grinder, and ought to have 
had pity upon poor Carlo, wanted to seize me 
to pay the debt, but I wasn't going to pay my 
master's debt in that way. Was I bound to do 
it ?" asked little Jocko. 
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"Not legally," said I. 

" Nor morally," added the large Hanuman 
ape, whose race is held sacred in India, and 
therefore thought himself called upon and 
qualified to express an opinion in this matter. 

" Nor did I," continued Jock. " Instead of 
that I flew at the Padrone, and pulled his 
beard and mustache, and combed his curly 
hair for him, and gave him such a thrashing as 
he will remember, I am sure." 

" Why didn't you call in a policeman ?" said 
a baboon, who believed in strong physical 
force. 

** Bless your heart, one came of his own 
accord, attracted by the Padrone's miserable 
cries, just as I darted out through the window. 
I was a good deal cut about by the glass, and 
was bleeding profusely; however, I regained my 
liberty, and scampered off. The dogs in the 
streets came after me, and everybody cried out 
and hallooed, so off I darted down an area into 
a coal-cellar, where I hid myself. I heard some 
of the pursuers knock furiously at the street- 
door of the house, but nobody opened it, for it 
was empty, old, and tottering, and about to be 
pulled down ; but I soon found that the coal- 
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cellar was inhabited, for a poor boy, of perhaps 
not more than twelve years of age, groped 
about and soon got hold of me. You should 
have seen his delight at making my acquaint- 
ance ! Why, his eyes glistened like two lights in 
the dark cellar. I crept up to him ; he brought 
me some water, and tore a shred of his tattered 
shirt, and put a bandage over my lacerated 
limb. We became great chums, I can tell you. 
Neither of us dared to go out in broad day- 
light, for he told me he was a runaway work- 
house child, and lived now as best he could, 
which was scarcely at all. He was very good 
to me, though, and brought me some morsels of 
food. I did not want much, for I was sick and 
faint from bleeding. 

" How many days Jem, — as he called him- 
self, — tended me in this way, I cannot tell, for 
it was always night in the coal- cellar. I slept 
on his breast to keep both of us warm, and I 
listened frequently in the hopes of hearing Carlo's 
well-known step, for I thought he would be 
looking out for me ; but I never saw him again. 
We had lost each other in the human desert. 
When I was quite recovered, Jem took me one 
evening into the street, and up a dark alley, 
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where some more lads were waiting for us. 
* Here he is !' he said, and pulled me from his 
bosom. 

** * What a pretty one ! * * Does he bite ? ' 
' How funny he looks ! ' * Why, he is like you, 
Jemmy; no wonder you took to him!' and such- 
like chaff was passed amongst them. 

" ' He came to me,' said Jem. 

" ' Where did he come from ?' asked one. 

" * He didn't tell me,' answered Jim, and 
grinned just like a monkey. 

** * Are you going to start an organ, Jem ? ' 

" ' No.' 

" * How can he ? He dares not show his face 
in the daytime,' said another. 

"'Well, what are you going to do with 
him?' 

" * I think of selling him to the Zoo.' 

" 'They will think you have stolen him.' 

'* * I am going to speak to old Murphy, a dog- 
fancier I know ; he will assist me.* 

" * But if you let Murphy get hold of him 
alone, he will stick to the money, and you will 
get nothing.' 

" ' I mean to go with him, and I will spin 
such a yarn, how I have been a cabin-boy, and 
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brought him with me all the way from South 
Ameriky/ 

" * But/ suggested one of his friends, they can 
tell at the Zoo from what part of the world the 
monkey comes ; they are so awfully learned, 
you know.' 

"* Very well, I will chance South Ameriky; for 
I remember reading at school that there are 
many races there they don't know of yet, and it 
might be one of those, — ^and how we have been 
shipwrecked on the coast of — , what coast shall 
I say ? ' 

" * New Zealand,' one proposed. 

" * Piccadilly,' suggested another little ur- 
chin. 

" ' Why, you little idiot, that's too near at 
home, and them Piccadilly streets touch no 
water.' 

"M know,' said Jem, * Stony Arabia. And 
that, your worship,' I will say, 'accounts for 
how I have become a street arab,' 

" Clever Jim ! I wish I could have told him 
Whitechapel ; that would have been nearer the 
truth. Well, Jem and old Murphy took me the 
next day to the Zoo, and spun the yarn. I was 
accepted, and here I am. I did not want to 
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tell you at first that I was a performing 
monkey, for fear I should lose caste amongst 
you." 

" What," said I ; " would that make any 
difference ? " 

" Certainly," said the staid Hanuman ape ; 
" they become Pariahs amongst us, when we 
live at liberty in our native country." 

" Dear me, just as in real human life ! " I 
explained. 

" Yes, but we are all, more or less — against 
our will though — a set of performing apes and 
monkeys, so we won't be so particular." 

" And now then for the entertainment ! " 
cried all the little monkeys. 

*' Well, Master Hanuman, you are the middle 
man, who has to ask all the stupid questions, 
and draw a fellow out ; and you, * Massa 
Baboon,' will take the part of the left-corner 
fellow, who has nothing to do but to be very 
stupid." 

" Oh 1 that won't suit me," rebelled the ba- 
boon in an instant. 

" Ah, but then you know, it is only acting, 
and it takes a very clever fellow to act a clown. 
I will be the right-comer man, who works the 
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whole business, and all you others have to take 
your turn, just as Master Hanuman directs 
you." 

" As the nigger performers black their white 
faces, hadn't we better white-wash ours, to 
make ourselves as hideous as possible ? Per- 
haps the public would like that ? " proposed a 
large chimpanzee ape. 

"Oh! no, no, no!" cried everybody in a 
chorus. 

" And as you can't sing a bit, everybody has 
to tell a tale instead, grave or gay, just to suit 
his nature ; but no gammon, you know, — no 
fickle falsehoods of your own ingenious coinage, 
— all truth, honour bright, for my old friend here 
who has come to see me, means to publish them 
afterwards for the edification of his children- 
friends, just as the nigger minstrels publish 
their songs. They have method in their mad- 
ness, those funny fellows, and so we must have 
too. To reward you for your good behaviour, 
at the conclusion, everybody is allowed to join 
in the general mel6e, and gambol about, and 
pommel each other as much as they like. 
What say you comrades, are you content } " 

And all the baboons, apes, and monkeys 
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gave such a yell by way of approbation, that 
their keepers looked in to see what was the 
matter. 

The Hanuman began : " I first call upon 
Master Barbary Ape to tell a story. Some of 
your family live on the cliff of Gibraltar, and 
as you are thus the only European ape, I will 
give you the first preference." 

**Well," began the Barbary ape, "I was 
sojourning on the banks of the Nile. Myself 
and mate had our usual roost in a palm-tree, 
and a few of our tribe dwelt around us. One 
day, when I was making for home, after hav- 
ing a splendid feed of fruit in a garden, I was 
chased along my road by a nasty old crocodile ; 
but I dodged the unwieldy beast in a zig-zag 
manner, doubling upon him at times, as you 
know he cannot turn round in a hurry, in fact 
it is the only way of freeing oneself from the 
monster, till one gets into a grove of trees, and 
can leap from branch to branch. I was wishing 
in my heart one of the ancient Egyptian Gods 
would send me some timely aid, when lo ! a 
warlike host came in a cloud across the plain. 
I knew they were the crocodile's bitterest 
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enemies; and though they are precious small 
warriors, they goad him, and frequently almost 
vanquish him, till, with panting breath, and half 
mad from the stings of his tormentors, who 
are too small for him to be able to defend 
himself against them, he runs, half-delirious, 
to the river, and plunges into the soothing 
water." 

I was wondering to myself who they could 
be that were too small to be vanquished, — 
when the Barbary ape continued : " It was 
those troublesome little things, the gnats ! 
I reached my palm-tree home in safety, and 
found my mate, and we chattered and had a 
grin at the torments of the crocodile, who lay 
in agony on the torrid sand gasping and roar- 
ing, as though he, in his despair and in his 
turn, was invoking some Egyptian deities to 
send him relief. And I almost think the large 
beast did not cry in agony in vain, for perched 
in the same tree as we, were two little Nile- 
birds, — the zik-zak as they call them. It was 
a parent bird and a young one. 

*" Now come along,* said the bigger one. 
' You see the crocodile. Now we will fly into 
his open mouth, and have a feast of gnats.*' 
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"'O mother, I dare not!' said the little 
one, and fluttered her young pinions from sheer 
fright 

** ' Don't be such a silly child,' said the 
mother. 'It is high time you learnt this 
business, which has been the profession of our 
race for many centuries, and really you must 
begin at once — some time must be the first. 
It is the fault of man that the crocodile has 
become the bloodthirsty monster that he is, 
since the tyrants living on the banks of the 
Nile were in the habit of throwing their 
vanquished enemies and slaves into the river 
to feed these reptiles. They are voracious, 
but they are no fools; they know who are 
their best, their only friends, and that's we. 
Come along! Fly after me, straight into his 
open jaws, and don't chatter when you get 
there, but pick away diligently and fill your 
crop. Come along ! ' urged the mother, and 
flew away on her errand, and her little one 
followed on trembling wings." 

"Had the parent bird listened to the prayer 
of the monster, as he lay panting for help, or 
was it only of selfish interest ? " asked the 
Hindoo Hanuman ape. 
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" Both ! " cried several little creatures. 
And I felt they were in the right, for "the 
mercy lies in the creation of an appetite for 
gnats, which causes the curious function of the 
little Nile-bird — the feathered toothpick of 
the royal crocodile," thought I. 

The Barbary ape continued : " When after 
a while they came back, the little bird 
chattered away in high glee to its parent 

" ' Why, mother, how you frightened me ! ' 
said the little one. * Why did you call that 
slimy cave you brought me into, the croco- 
dile's gap. There were fine pillars all around, 
and a hot vapour came from a subterranean 
passage. It must have been a sacred cave, 
mother, where there is an occasional feast 
for little Nile-birds!' 

" * There is wisdom in a fool's mouth,' I 
exclaimed to the mother bird," said the Bar- 
bary ape, " * that's the fable you ought to have 
told your little one, the first time you wanted 
it to take a header into the crocodile's gap, 
and it wouldn't have been shy.' 

"She replied: *You apes and monkeys may 
teach your young ones tricks and artifices, for 
you are a shrewd and cunning race, but we 
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little Nile-birds, whose very mission for ages has 
been held to be a lying fable> disdain all such 
falsehoods ourselves. By following the voca- 
tion which instinct teaches us, we have at last 
proved the truth, that God has ordained mercy 
to be shown even to brutal tyrants in their 
agony of despair,' and the moralizing pert 
little thing flew away with her precious young 
one. And I daresay they are following their 
charitable mission to this day." 

"While you, wicked ape, have got locked 
up here," taunted the baboon, trying to be 
funny; "for you had no charitable feeling for 
your enemy when you saw him tormented. 
Served you right !" he grinned. 

"Order, order!" called out the Hanuman 
ape. " But how did you get locked up here ?" 

**Wait till the end of my story, and then 
you shall judge of me," continued the Barbary 
ape. " When the crocodile was waddling 
down again to his abode in the holy river, 
a troop of sportsmen came up with some 
native attendants. They must have hailed 
from Babylon, for they jabbered in all tongues. 
They were very learned, and had come to 
shoot Barbary apes, from what I afterwards 
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learnt, to stuff us when dead, and put us in 
glass cases. They can make no other use of 
us, and to kill a number of us is a wicked 
wanton pastime, I say." 

"Hear, hear!" all the apes and monkeys 
called out. 

"Suddenly a gun was fired and my mate 
drooped her head on my faithful bosom. She 
was bleeding from a deep wound, and I 
hurriedly chewed some leaves and made a 
plaister to staunch the gap, when another shot 
came, and down we both tumbled. Several 
of our tribe gathered round us, for they do not 
abandon their comrades, and some showed 
fight ; several more were killed, and they took 
away my poor mate on a litter of leaves, for 
they thought of saving her and bringing her 
home alive, since I had succeeded in stopping 
the bleeding." 

"And you?" questioned the Hanuman 
ape. 

" Do you think I abandoned my mate ? 
What do you take me to be ? An alien of 
my tribe ? I jumped up on the litter, and 
attended to her wound — and was brought 
away a voluntary prisoner — captured by that 
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love which forced me not to forsake my own 
dear mate in distress." 

"Quite touching!" mocked the wicked little 
monkeys, and made actions as if they drying 
their tears; but I almost believe they were 
touched at heart, for they looked very grave, 
but then they do that in their wildest antics, 
and are melancholy in their fun, like some 
dry-humoured jesters, so there is no telling the 
truth of their real feelings. 

" Now, for a merry story!" said the Hanu- 
man ape. " Master Baboon, you haven't been 
funny yet." 

" Very well, just listen,'* answered the big 
baboon. " Some hundreds of our tribe were 
living in the caves near Cape Town, where 
we often witnessed from the hills the drill- 
ing of the red-coated soldiers stationed near. 
We soon learned some of their manoeuvres, and 
used to draw up in files, armed with bludgeons, 
and showed them at a distance how we drilled 
for fight, and I think we should have been 
worse to tackle than the Zulus, our neigh- 
bours. Well, these soldiers used to roar with 
laughter at our drill. They thought it funny I 
so we were determined to show them one day 
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what we were good for; not, indeed, that we 
wanted to enlist against the Zulus, not we. 
One day, when the soldiers were bathing in the 
sea, the whole of our band rushed with a hue 
and cry down the steep cliffs, and snatched 
up most of their regimental clothing, and 
made off to the thicket. In a little while 
we re-appeared on the cliffs, arrayed in our 
captured trophies, and showed fight. Some 
of us had only a jacket on, others only a shirt, 
or a boot, or a pair of pants through which 
the arms were stuck, — for we had had no 
previous drilling in dressing. However, the 
soldiers, who had now emerged from the water, 
were no better equipped, for they lacked 
precisely what we wore ; but the plucky fellows 
began to organize themselves for battle against 
us, when down came a shower of stony missiles 
from us, and as soon as we began to roll down 
large boulder-stones upon them (for they wished 
to cut us off from our caves), they had to run 
to save their lives, and we followed them up to 
their barracks, and hooted at them in defiance, 
and then made off for the woods, quarrelling 
amongst ourselves how to divide the booty. 
They got hold of one poor baboon and shaved 

G 
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him, and then turned him out ; but we would 
not have such an alien amongst us, so we drove 
him back, and he had to seek refuge in the 
barracks, and finally became one of them. I 
got wounded in the affray, and was captured, 
and finally sent here, and that's the only thing 
in the story that's not funny." 

**Why don't you put on your regimentals, 
and you might make us grin ?" jeered a little 
monkey, 

" I only got the recollection of the affair as 
my share of the spoil," said the baboon, with 
stoic composure. 

" Now you young rascal from the West 
Indies, let us hear what you have got to 
say," said the Hanuman, following up the pro- 
gramme. 

** My story is short and sweet ! I invented 
a new patent punishment ! I was a captive 
from the time I was a wee youngster. I was 
brought up in civilization, and that may account 
for my being cleverer than most of my less- 
educated cousins. I was fastened with a 
chain to my own little kennel, but whenever 
I indulged in a snooze, immediately there 
came some half-civilized Johnny Crows, — 
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rascally thieves — and stole my food. I couldn't 
get further than my chain would permit me, 
and there was no stretching that link of friend- 
ship which existed between my collar and my 
kennel (the iron-knitted chain, you will under- 
stand) ; so it occurred tp me that if I could 
not pursue the thieves, I would attract them 
instead, and that might do just as well. So I 
feigned death, lay stiff and stark and motion- 
less, till I got the feathered fools, that were 
not slow to come, quietly settled feasting on 
my dinner, which I suppose they considered 
my funeral treat. When they had gorged 
themselves well, so that they could hardly fly, 
and hopped quite unconcernedly amongst my 
rigid limbs, I suddenly got hold of one in my 
claws." 

** And killed him ?" said the baboon. 

" No, stupid ; I am too refined for that sort 
of thing. My revenge was more superfine than 
that ! What do you think I did ?" 

"I know!" said the baboon. "I know; 
no, I don't!" he added good-humouredly, very 
nicely imitating the nigger buffoon — by instinct 
I suppose. 

" No, — I plucked him 1 ' 
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" Well, then ! " interposed the baboon again. 

" Yes, but how ? Alive !" continued the 
West Indian monkey; "and I just left two 
quills standing out, one on each side, to 
make him look all the more ridiculous and 
then—" 

"And then?" inquisitively asked several little 
monkeys at once. 

" I sent him adrift ! His own crew did not 
recognize him thus, and pecked at him, and 
drove him away, and the wretched remnant 
of a bird went forth unto the world to show 
them my new patent way of punishing thieves. 
My word, I had created a new specimen of 
birds ! " 

" Wicked little monkeys," thought I. 

"Why don't you grin, monkeys .'^ " said the 
West Indian. " Jocko, make them laugh." 

But Jocko heeded him not. He had quite 
given up his rSle of jester, which he had 
promised to assume, and had crept close to 
the bars and netting of the cage, as near as 
he could get to a tawny young man with 
black curls, who was keeping his face close 
to him, and held the pet monkey s little hand, 
which he had stretched out through the bars, in 
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his own. And thus the the two fellows — the 
monkey and the man — stood nestling up to 
each other, and seemed to exchange kind 
words in a whisper. 

" Why, are you Master Carlo ? " I asked. 

" Yes," he answered, " and this is my pet. 
I had lost him, but some one told me I ought 
to come here. That there might be a chance 
of his having been sold here ; and sure enough, 
here he is. You don't know what great 
friends we are, my little Jock and I. But 
how can I get him back ?" he continued. " I 
.will go away and try to get some work, and 
earn the money, so that I may offer to buy him ; 
for no one would believe me if I said he had 
run away, and I can't prove his identity. I 
will come back to you soon, my darling, and 
bring you away, and in the mean time you 
musn't pine away, but amuse yourself with the 
others," said Carlo. 

But Jocko would not let him g6, and kept 
hold of him, first with one hand and then with 
both, and when Carlo finally liberated himself 
it was quite distressing to hear how the poor 
creature whined, and then lay down as if in 
great grief. And when Carlo and I left the 
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monkey-house, Jocko went slowly aloft, and 
perching on a pole, looked hard after us. 

Some weeks after I paid another visit to 
the monkeys, hoping to hear that Jocko had 
been reunited to his beloved master. I asked 
the warden if a little monkey, that had recently 
been added to the collection, had been sold 
again. ^* Oh, no, we never sell any," he 
rejoined. 

** But I don't see him here," said I. 

" Perhaps you mean a funny little fellow, full 
of ridiculous tricks, that was bought not long 
ago from a cabin boy that had brought him 
from them foreign parts ; but he couldn't stand 
the climate, so he died, and will be stuffed, I 
dare say," he added ; as if it was a consolation 
for the poor creature to be so honoured. 

" And has no one asked for him — a young 
swarthy Italian, named Carlo ? " I asked. 

" No one, sir," he answered. 

Ah ! I understood. Carlo had got no work ; 
how could he ! he could do nothing but turn 
an organ. Poor Jocko had waited and waited, 
had longed and despaired, and pined away, 
and finally had broken his little heart, and 
died — pining for his beloved friend. 
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It was tragedy then, and not farce, that 
Jocko was doomed to act at the imitative nig- 
ger entertainment. Poor little monkey ! I said 
to myself, and unconsciously put my finger 
to my eye, for I felt something moistening it 
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THE MARTENS. 

"Weu, !" said I, as I stopped in front of the 
martens' den, whose occupants were restlessly 
running to and fro, as if endeavouring to find 
some way of escape from their uncongenial 
habitation, " I wonder if you have anything 
interesting to tell me ? " 

" Anything to tell you ! " snapped the largest 
marten angrily; " I wish you would tell me how 
to get out of this horrible hole, there would be 
some sense in that ; but what good would it do 
you if I told you my miserable story ? " 

" Perhaps," I mildly suggested, " it would 
ease your mind to narrate your sorrows to a 
sympathetic listener, at any rate I have often 
found some solace in doing so myself." 
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"Well, maybe you are right," replied my 
little friend, " so here goes. 

" I was born far away in the north of 
America, where the winter is long and severe, 
and altogether different from what we ex- 
perience in this dreadful climate, where we 
only have fog instead of frost ; there, for many 
months the earth is thickly clothed with snow, 
which hangs on the trees in rich festoons, and 
in the forest where we live the most profound 
and impressive silence seems to say that all 
nature is wrapped in a deep sleep, and so it is ; 
only the wild animals — which abound in these 
regions — and man, who is always active and 
always ready to take an unfair advantage of 
what he calls the inferior animals, preserve 
their vitality. 

" Our father was a marten of wonderful 
sense and cleverness, and under his guidance 
we soon learned to lie in wait for and pounce 
upon the smaller animals on which we prey. 
How deeply we used to lay our schemes for 
capturing them, and what rapture we young 
ones felt when after having patiently tracked 
our prey, sometimes for miles, we at last over- 
took it, and with one glorious rush seized it and 
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fastened upon it just behind the ear, and felt 
that now at last it was ours. Our father also 
taught us how to avoid the snares that the trap- 
pers set for us and other beasts that inhabited 
the forest, and his skill in discovering a trap was 
simply marvellous ; no matter how tempting 
the bait, or how cunningly the trap was con- 
cealed, he always somehow managed to detect 
it, and by a timely warning saved us from 
destruction. But then he had earned his ex- 
perience through bitter trials, for he had seen 
many of his relations and friends caught in 
these cruel gins, and he himself, when quite a 
young marten, had once been taken unawares, 
and while devouring a dead mouse that he 
found at the root of a tree, had suddenly felt a 
sharp pain in his leg, by which he knew that 
he was a captive. All through the night he 
struggled in vain to free himself, but only to be 
more and more torn by the relentless trap ; and 
at last, just as the dawn was bathing the whole 
forest in a flood of rosy light, he heard distant 
footsteps approaching, and with one more 
despairing effort tore himself loose ; but his 
wound was so deep and bled so much that for 
a long time my mother thought he would not 
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recover, but good nursing will do wonders, and 
he at length grew quite well again, though the 
scar remains to this day. 

" Several months passed away and we grew 
up, so that at last I began to look about me for 
a wife. I had not far to seek, for in a tree not 
very far off lived another family of martens, 
with whom we had long been on friendly terms, 
so that a match was soon arranged between 
myself and the eldest daughter, to the great 
joy of the parents of both. We had a most 
delightfully snug little home, where we lived in 
peace, and in course of time four children were 
born to us, such little darlings, with coats like 
silk, and eyes that glittered like small black 
beads. Their mother and I vied with each 
other in our efforts to keep them supplied with 
food, but one of us always remained at home to 
guard our treasures, as we were afraid that if 
we both left our den at once, some prowling 
visitor would do them harm." 

" At last, however, one day in the very depth 
of winter, I had been out all the morning, and 
had travelled far and wide, but only to return 
empty-handed. I consulted with my wife, and 
we concluded that sooner than allow our 
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children to starve we must run the risk of 
leaving them alone for a short time. 

" We started in different directions, and we 
must have wandered about for a long time, for 
daylight was just fading as I reached our tree 
and saw my mate approaching also, with a fine 
fat rat in her mouth. I scrambled up the tree, 
but when halfway up my heart sank within me, 
for I heard a flapping of wings, and on looking 
anxiously towards the mouth of our hole, I saw 
a huge black raven, who was bearing one of our 
darlings in his horrid claws, while the tail of 
another was protruding from his beak. I made 
a frantic effort to reach him, but he only 
gulped down the last mouthful of our little one, 
and with a hoarse croak flew slowly away, 
bearing the other with him. I shall never 
forget the night of anguish that followed; my 
poor mate was inconsolable, but I sat and 
brooded over my sorrow, and determined that 
sooner or later I would be revenged on the 
fell destroyer of our happiness. Time, how- 
ever, which somehow always seems to act as a 
healing balm to all afflictions, gradually softened 
our grief, but never blunted for an instant my 
keen desire for revenge, though for long it 
seemed as if I should not be able to gratify it. 
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" At last one day, when prowling aimlessly 
about, I heard a hoarse croak, and at the 
hated sound I pricked up my ears, and 
cautiously peered through the branches. What 
was my delight at seeing my hated enemy, the 
raven, caught fast in a trap, from which, how- 
ever, he seemed likely to escape. I rushed 
upon him, and regardless of the wounds that 
his beak inflicted upon me, I fastened my teeth 
in his throat, and gradually I felt his struggles 
grow fainter and fainter, until at last he sank 
down dead. Our cries and struggles had been 
heard by my wife, and we now together set to 
work to drag the raven from the trap, so as to 
take him to our den. We had some trouble in 
getting him up the tree, but at last we suc- 
ceeded in reaching the entrance of our home, 
and on quitting our hold he fell with a dull 
thud to the bottom, and I laughed to myself as 
I thought how the irony of fate had ruled that 
his last resting-place should be the spot where, 
long before, he had committed the wicked deed 
which had eventually caused his death. 

** My wife and I now quitted our home for 
ever, and set out in search of a new one. We 
had not gone far before I suddenly felt the 
ground sink from under me, and fell into a deep 
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hole, that I soon discovered was a trap, the 
top of which had been so carefully covered as 
to deceive even my practised eye. Long and 
frantically I struggled to escape, the shrieks 
of my despairing mate urging me on to fresh 
exertions; but the sides of the trap sloped 
inwards, so that all my efforts were in vain. 
At last the head of a man suddenly peered over 
the top, and before I had time to turn, a forked 
stick was pressed over my neck, a rough hand 
clasped me round the body, and I was put into 
a sack, and felt myself borne swiftly away. 
From the sack I was soon after transferred to 
a wooden cage, and after many weary days, I 
at last arrived here. Can you wonder, then, 
that I hate the very sight of man, and spend 
my whole time in efforts to obtain my release ?" 
Here the marten stopped speaking and recom- 
menced running up and down his cage, and 
nothing I could do would induce him to 
vouchsafe any further remark. 





THE FISHES AND NEWTS. 

" Have you ever been to the bottom of the 
sea ? " I asked a little boy and a little girl, who 
were standing close to me inspecting the tanks 
in the fish-house. The girl stared at my stupid 
question, and then smiled ; but the boy gently 
chid me, saying, " No, sir, and I don't want to go 
there either ! " " But here you are ! " I con- 
tinued ; " if you haven't been at the bottom of 
the sea, — ^where God forbid you ever should 
come, my little ones, — here a piece of the bottom 
of the sea has come to you instead. All these 
tanks are, as it were, heaved up from the mighty 
deep, that we may come and enjoy the view, 
and wonders, and social habits of the aquatic 
world. Look you, it is only that marvellous in- 
vention, a thin sheet of plate glass, that separ- 
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ates us from another little world existing in 
another element. Here we can stand with our 
eyes close to the glass, and the finny inhabitants 
are not in the least concerned at our staring into 
their habitation ; they may even like it, for all we 
know. What if we fancy ourselves little fishes, 
too! You smile, my young friends," I said, **but 
we may thus better imagine what enjoyments 
in life a fish can have, what they say, or, in 
some way, communicate to each other, and so 
on. Now we extend our fins of fancy, and 
propel ourselves in amongst them. 

*^ Why, this world is even more extraordinary 
than that on the surface of the earth. The water 
is almost of an emerald green, that gives a soft 
tinge to everything. This is a fresh-water 
locality, and a tiny rill is pouring its silver 
stream into it, which has a beautiful effect 
against the verdant line of the still water. 
What a craggy slope that is, with innumerable 
grottoes, partly hid with seaweed and other 
water plants, gracefully waving to and fro, win- 
nowed by the busy fishes, that speed on their 
different errands, mostly in pursuit of their food 
of little tiny animalculae, too small to be seen by 
our unaccustomed eyes. Now there comes a 
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snake, — don't be afraid my little ones, — no, it is 
an eel, you can see it by its fins and flattened 
body. It is elegance in perpetual motion. 
Here comes a whole shoal of small fry — one 
might almost say a whole school of little ones 
— ^how they sport about, just like little children 
at play. But here comes a young pike sailing 
along. They are not afraid of him, — he does 
not care for small fry, though at first I was a 
little anxious for the wee ones. He proceeds to 
the surface, to breathe a little fresh air and to 
have a look at the sky. There comes another 
fish, a big perch, alongside of him ; how beauti- 
fully his scaly and variegated vestments glitter 
when the sunbeams light them up, what gor- 
geous colours the perch displays when near 
the sunny surface ; he must be the coxcomb of 
this lively society. What do they say to each 
other ? " 

"What are you looking for?" the motion 
of the perch seems to express. 

" I am only looking about to find my way out. 
I don't recognise this place ! " answers the pike. 
"I was born three years ago, and, together with 
some hundreds of little brothers and sisters, had 
my home in a large cavern made out of fir-tree 

H 
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twigs, which the fishermen had twined together 
to accommodate us with, for a habitation, when 
we were but spawn and small fry. After some 
time we followed each other in a large shoal 
to distant parts, and I have roamed about the 
watery world all this time; but you know, as 
well as I, that when one has been at school for 
three years, one likes to come home to the old 
place and see what changes have come about 
This the fishermen know, and expect to catch 
a good number of us to repay them for their 
trouble. I was caught, too, and conveyed here 
in a dark water-butt, but I can't find my way 
back." 

" And you won't, either, my friend," said the 
perch. " I have been here longer than you. This 
is a miniature world given us for pleasure, to 
teach those big gawky human beings you often 
see staring at us through our glass cage, some- 
thing about our habits. How strangely they 
move about ! What queer fishes they are, and 
how dark it must be for them in their gloomy 
atmosphere, compared to our bright and glitter- 
ing realm, where all is tinged with a soft 
emerald green. Gather round us, little fishes, 
and the pike will tell you a story about himself- 
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which I heard before I came here ; for we are 
not deaf, as those ignorant people believe." 

And look, what a number of fishes collect ! 
Some we have not seen before. I dare say a 
story has a peculiar charm in this mystic twilight. 
And the small fry now return most eagerly too, 
and all stand still and motionless in the water, 
as we often see fishes do. I wonder if they are 
always listening to tales or receiving instruction 
from far travelled fishes when we see them thus. 
And look ! even a couple of green newts have 
come down from their craggy mount, and 
paddle along through the group. Did you not 
observe that one was busy folding her eggs up 
in a pendant leaf of that water plant, where they 
will be gently cradled by the willing frond ? 
I dare say she will be a good mother, and look 
to the litde ones in the nursery at times. A 
number of transparent little shrimps are also 
paddling quickly about everywhere, — but they 
are too small to take an interest in the story, 
and nobody ever tells them anything, for they 
could not keep a secret, — any one could 
see through them at once. Two fresh-water 
mussels are opening the doors of their two- 
roomed houses, and peep forth with their ugly 
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heads, but they close them at once They 
wanted to listen, I fancy, but they either were 
frightened, or, may be, they were jealous neigh- 
bours, who, chancing to look out at the same 
time, and knowing that neither can move, 
slammed the doors in each other s faces. I see 
by the movement of his gills that the pike is 
telling his story and all seem interested. We, 
too, will listen, as we are amongst them. 

" Yes, as I told you," says the pike, "the lovers 
quarrelled, and the pretty lady seated herself 
on the little pier that projected into the lake ; 
it was the very one where she used to sit and 
throw crumbs to the little fishes, who all knew 
her very well, for she came every day, and my 
mother came regularly with the others. And 
at this pier his boat used to land, and she to 
welcome him with her sweetest smiles, and her 
eyes then shone with such love, that they quite 
reflected little beams of joy upon the calm 
surface of the water. But now there was no 
gladness illuminating them. They shot instead 
angry flashes that might have penetrated the 
deep, like faint lightning. Her face was 
now flushed with that terrible ruddy colour one 
sees at sunset when the following day will be ' 
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a stormy one, and she drew from her finger 
a golden ring, the emblem of her betrothal, and 
said to her once loved-one, who was standing 
pale as the waning moon at daylight by her 
side, * As I fling this ring into the deep, so I 
cast aside your love, and our engagement is 
broken off for ever ! ' and she flung the golden 
ring into the water. But my mother, who was 
hovering near the place, and gaped for very 
wonder at the change which had come over the 
gentle creature, whom they all had learned to 
love, seeing the ring glitter in its course through 
the water, snatched it up quickly and swallowed 
it. 

" My mother was well accustomed to snap 
up eagerly anything that the lady threw into 
the water ; but she soon found, I expect, that 
the ring would not digest as well as the usual 
crumbs of bread. The pale man had not a 
word to say for himself, but another fish of my 
mother's acquaintance thought that he must 
have shed bitter tears, for she tasted one as it 
came down between the boarding of the pier to 
where she was listening below. The lover put 
out in his boat and crossed the lake as he was 
wont to do, but he frequently rested on his oars, 
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as if in dreamy thought. He was sadly dejected 
and a whole shoal of us followed his boat across 
to the other shore out of very pity and sym- 
pathy. 

" None of the other fishes would believe 
her when my mother told them that she had 
swallowed the golden ring. She tried to dis- 
gorge it, but could not, and then began to think 
that if she allowed herself to be caught by some 
of the lads who were always fishing at this pier, 
somebody on eating her would find the ring, 
and return it to the lady, and that might be 
the means of re-uniting the parted lovers, and 
bringing happiness again to them both ; so she 
resolved to do this, and sacrifice herself for this 
good end. Indeed, she thought she had lived 
quite long enough, if she could at last do a deed 
of love to her kind mistress. However, a few 
days elapsed before she could quite make up 
her mind to knowingly take the dreaded bait, 
and before she had said good-bye to everybody 
in our creek, which was particularly abundant 
in fish. But one sunshiny morning she took 
heart, and all of a sudden rushed at the baited 
hook, and with a gigantic — I may say heroic — 
leap, assisted by the line of the lad's rod, landed 
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herself on the pier. Further her friends could 
not follow her with their eyes. But some days 
after this the fishes perceived that the boat with 
the young man came swiftly along from the 
other shore as usual, with a whole shoal of in- 
quisitive pike and perch and little ones, following 
the boat on all sides, and the pike, usually so 
voracious j^u know, gave themselves no time 
to swallow the little fry, so eager were they to 
see the issue of my mother's brave deed. The 
young man might have had a splendid oppor- 
tunity for fishing, but he had no eyes for us 
then. With a leap he was on the pier, and 
with a kiss he greeted her smiling lips ; a thing 
which we fishes are far too decorous and cold- 
blooded ever to do. We understood by this 
that the lovers had made it all up again. 

" * I got your letter,' said he. ' You call 
me back! I knew your heart could not be 
long untrue to itself!' and another kiss fol- 
lowed. 

" * Stop, tormentor, not so many, if you 
please,' she said laughing. ' You don't know 
to whom you are beholden for this.' 

" * Why, yourself, of course ! ' 

'"Not in the first instance, but to the little 
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fishes I used to feed here from the pier. One 
of them brought me back the ring/ 

" ' Nonsense ! ' 

" * Yes, yesterday at dinner. I was just stick- 
ing my fork into a piece of pike, rather abstract- 
edly, for I was thinking of you, you naughty boy, 
when something chinked against the plate. I 
looked and saw a ring — my ring — the ring you 
gave me, embedded in the flesh of the fish, and 
threaded on my fork. I thought for a moment 
that it was a saucy trick of my brother ; but I 
knew the ring, I could tell it in an instant 
among a thousand others. Fate, or let us call 
it Providence, had ordained the pike to repay 
its gratitude to me, by bringing me back the 
ring I had prized so highly as an earnest of my 
future happiness, before in peevishness I threw 
it away. Please forgive me,' she said, and 
curtseyed so prettily, ' since it seems my fate 
to have you for a lord and master ! ' 

" And they kissed, and laughed, and went 
away, and all we little fishes went away too, 
happy in their happiness, praising my mother 
pike, whose self-sacrifice had brought about 
such a blessing, as the re-union of two parted 
lovers." 
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Look ! all the little fishes wag their funny 
tails in appreciation of the story, their mouths 
and gills are all quickly moving, seemingly 
expressing their favourable opinion as they 
move about quite briskly. One of the newts 
which from one of the jutting crags of the 
miniature submarine mountain has been 
listening to the story, now paddles quickly 
amongst his friends, the fishes, and I fancy 
he means to say : "Now if you will gather 
round me, I will tell you an incident of my 
life," and as he climbs up on the slimy rock, 
to where he had previously been listening, 
he begins thus : — 

" I lived in a little stream that slowly 
coursed through a wood. It was winter, 
and I crawled up on a bank to bask in a 
little sunshine that kindly came down to the 
earth that day to cheer us in the dull and 
dormant season. The sunbeams kissed me, 
and threw a golden shimmer over my green 
coat; and as I lay mirroring my own beauty 
in the tranquil waters, I thought it turned itself 
into a sheet of ice, being so anxious to retain 
my image, and that it requested the sunbeams 
to lull me to sleep, that it might gaze all the 
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longer on my emerald prettiness, and — and — 
then I remembered no more." 

" And is that all your story ? How silly ! " 
the movements of the little fishes seem to 
mean, as if expressing their dissatisfaction. 

" Oh ! dear no f " continues the newt, and 
peers knowingly at his audience with his little 
eyes. " I only fell asleep, and when I awoke; 
ay, when I awoke ! — ^you could scarcely credit 
it, but I vouch for the truth of what befel me. *' 

" Well, go on," the anxious little fishes seem 
to cry. 

" Sweet music, stronger than of any birds 
I had ever heard, woke me to consciousness, 
and a whole cluster of tiny stars, as if glittering 
through innumerable little pendent icicles, hung 
over my head, and I found myself lying on 
a mossy bank, from which hung gorgeous 
flowers. I saw another grassy tuft with 
pretty blossoms, all fancifully spread on what 
to me seemed a piece of crystal ice, supported 
on the antlers of two small stags, who re- 
mained perfectly immovable, and shone — 
well, as if they had been bathing in some 
water bewitched by the moonbeams, and had 
become petrified for their preservation. A 
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great number of human faces were gathered 
all around, and they were laughing and talking, 
though I could not hear what they said, and 
they were drinking red water out of little 
hollow icicles, and the more they drank the 
merrier they seemed to become. The ladies 
had flowers twined in their hair, and placed on 
one shoulder, and beautifully glittering little 
dewdrops hung in clusters from their ears, 
and some of the gentlemen had even bor- 
rowed stars from the firmament and stuck them 
on their black coats. It was such an assemblage 
as none of you fishes ever can see, for you have 
no chance of being introduced into such com- 
pany until you are boiled or stewed. At last 
one of the gentlemen took me from my mossy 
lair, and handed me to all who were seated 
around, what to me appeared a beautiful 
flowery bank, where fruits and eatables lay 
scattered on shells and leaves, and all 
looked as if the sun and the moon had each 
bepainted everything, trying to outshine one 
another." 

*' And you allowed yourself to be handed 
round ? " says the perch. " Why did you not 
glide out of their hands ? " 
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" I could not. I lay stiff and cold and 
barely conscious of the strange splendour 
I saw around me. At last I had performed 
the circuit back to the hand that first took me, 
and I saw something sharp and glittering de- 
scend upon me as if to cut me into two pieces. 
Then followed two or three more blows that 
nearly stunned me again, and I became 
liberated from my prison of ice, in which the 
false admiring sheet of water had enveloped 
me, after my fickle friends, the sunbeams, had 
lulled me to sleep. THe man breathed gently 
and kindly upon me, which quickened me, 
and now I could hear what he said : ' Ladies 
and gentlemen, is it not most extraordinary. 
A little newt has been hybernating in some 
stream, and become enveloped with an icy coat- 
ing. Extremely pretty! Life in death! and 
now he revives at this gay and festive season 
— Sir Twedick's dinner-party!" 

" ' But look, the poor little thing has lost 
his caudal appendage ! ' laughed a pretty and 
merry young lady, on whose flower-decked 
bosom I longed to nestle to revive myself 
completely. 

Lost his what?' asked an old lady who 
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looked almost like a bird, for she had such 
a hooked nose, and a quantity of feathers 
waving on her head. She was apparently a 
little deaf, for Sir Twedick bawled in her 
ear: 'His narrative, my lady!' 

" Did your narrative come to an end here ? " 
asked a stupid heavy-looking dunce of a 
fish. 

" No, I had only snapped my tail, on being 
extricated from the ice; and as it seemed they 
could not mention such a word in polite 
society, it was perhaps just as well I had 
none," says the complaisant newt ; " and it 
did not much matter to me, for a new one 
grew soon afterwards, when I was transported 
to a small aquarium, before being presented to 
the Zoo, where I found my beautiful little wife 
had arrived before me." 

Here the newt, I see, means to end his 
story, for see how he frisks up to his little 
mate, and begins with her to inspect their 
young nursery, in charge of the pulpy leaf 
of that water-plant. 

The fishes have been listening attentively, 
and now we will leave them to themselves, 
after this little peep into their habitation. 
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What say you my young friends, shall we 
proceed to some other animals ? 

" Yes ! " 

" Choose for yourselves which ones ! " 





THE BAT. 

" What nasty things ! " exclaimed a little girl, 
standing by my side, inspecting the bats, which 
were hanging topsy-turvy in a comer of the 
monkey-house, endeavouring to get a little 
doze in the day-time, their proper season for 
sleep, as their labour in life is fixed for the 
dark hours of night. 

'* Poor bats ! " I said, " trying to get a nap 
here amongst all this clatter and din ! They, 
who usually inhabit caves and sepulchres and 
old ruins. How strangely the lot in life of an 
animal even may be cast sometimes, and what 
peculiar views of the world they must have. 
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seeing it only by star and moonlight, and peep- 
ing at it while hanging upside-down, half 
asleep." 

" They are sometimes called flying foxes," 
said the boy-companion. 

"7 think they look more like flying ratSy^ 
replied the girl. 

'' Or like bits of an old family umbrella ! " 
continued the lad, and laughed at his own 
witticism, at the expense of the poor bats. 

"Shall I ask the bat to tell its story?" I 
asked the little girl ; " and I will interpret 
it to you as far as I am able to make it 
out." 

" It will be one of theft and plunder, I 
know," said the boy; " for they are also called 
vampires." 

"Only those from Madagascar," I said, by 
way of enlightening him; "and you may 
depend upon it, those stories are all ex- 
aggerated, coming from that unexplored and 
fabulous country, even yet shrouded in mys- 
tery. But this is a native British one ! I don't 
know what it may have to tell." 

The bat, still hanging topsy-turvy, peered 
at me with its sensible eyes, and, as far as I 
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understand the language of ocular expression 
(mind you, the eyes were upside-down to 
me, so I may have interpreted it wrongly), 
said : — 

" I was bom in a sepulchre ! " (at this the 
little girl shuddered involuntarily, and moved 
closer to me) " and there I used to hang on 
my mother's breast, just as you may see my 
little twins, all of us always upside down ; and 
in our family we are always born twins. When 
my mother flew out of a night to gather fruit and 
insects, she used to hang us up on the wall by 
our thumbs, stuck into any crevice, or hooked 
to any nail, always upside down." 

" Oh, how funny ! " said the boys ; "just like 
clothes on pegs in a wardrobe ! " 

"She knew where to find her little ones then, 
when she returned," I said. 

The bat continued : — 

" The sepulchre belonged to the family of an 
old Irish baronet, whose remains lay buried 
there, and it was a peaceful and most suitable 
habitation for us. The old baronet and his de- 
ceased wife had been good people in their days, 
and sometimes there would come to the tomb 
a haggard-looking woman. She wore widow's 
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weeds, and had always a poor little boy with 
her, and she used to sit on the steps with her 
head leaning against one of the marble pillars 
which adorned the entrance to this abode, 
where the weary and sorrowing long to enter. 
She sometimes threw a few stray green leaves 
or simple blossoms through the opening of 
the door, and she would sigh and sob so 
bitterly that I sometimes thought the recum- 
bent marble statue in the sepulchre shed tears 
of pity for the sorrowing woman on the steps 
of the mausoleum. But then, the tears might 
only have been accumulated drops, for a 
sepulchire is a damp place. I gathered from 
the broken sentences she uttered during her 
frequent visits, that she was a daughter of the 
old people buried within, and that she had after 
their demise married against the consent of her 
brother, who was now the head of the family ; 
and that her husband, who had been a poor 
artist, unknown to fame, was now dead, and 
she and her little ones thrown upon the 
merciless world ; and that her haughty brother, 
the inheritor of the proud name and family 
estates, had turned his back upon his forlorn 
and grief-stricken sister, because, as he wickedly 
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had said, " she married beneath her station in 
life." 

** Let that harsh judgment never be imputed 
to you, young gentleman ! " I whispered to the 
lad by my side, who might be an embryo 
baronet for aught I knew. His little sister 
by my side was all sympathy with the poor 
sufferer. 

" One day an aged couple found their way to 
the mausoleum," continued the bat, " They were 
weary and footsore, and each carried a large 
bundle, all their household goods and chattels, 
and one could tell in a moment that they were 
a poor old Irishman and wife. ' Here is the 
place ! ' said the old man, ' I knew I should find 
it easily ; and a mighty grand house it is for a 
dead person to live in. I shouldn't mind re- 
siding there myself, instead of having at my 
age to cross to America with my old woman, to 
search for potatoes and a pig, and a cot for us 
all to dwell in. And that would never have 
happened if you had been alive, old Sir Patrick ; 
but you chose to die, and may St. Patrick, your 
namesake, canonize your bones for your kind- 
ness of heart while you lived, and that of your 
good old dame, too. For as long as you two 
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lived, you stayed with us at home; for you 
loved the native soil, as well as we poor people 
do, whom poverty and famine and the land- 
lords drive from our own loved green Erin. 
But your inhuman son, oh ! I wish I had no 
complaint to lodge against him at your holy 
resting-place ; but my heart is full, and I must 
speak before we leave the country that nursed 
and nourished us until this fatal time, and I will 
say, Sir Patrick, that a worse son, more unlike 
you, never lived. And if it was not to insult 
your memory, — no. Sir Patrick, you were a 
good master to us, and to all, and I love your 
memory, and I shall not disturb your peace and 
quiet in the grave by telling you what a — no, 
I will not say it, — what your son and heir is. 
It would break your heart, so I must hold my 
tongue ; and I shall not give him his due before 
his father, for my old woman is pulling me by 
the sleeve to forbear. So I will say nothing, 
but merely good-bye, and thank you for past 
favours bestowed, and may the saints convey 
their blessings to you, and mine along with 
them, and may the blessings of all us poor 
ejected tenants procure the happiness in heaven 
for you and your dear old dame, which you 
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ought to, and no doubt have," and by that time 
the old wife had succeeded in gently forcing 
him out of the cemetery, which he left sobbing 
bitterly, while his aged mate patted him on his 
shoulder. 

" * True,' I observed, ' women always bear up 
against real adversity better than the stoutest 
manly heart. It is a heaven-bestowed gift' 
And the old couple turned round at the gate ; 
and he donned his old hat, and both made the 
sign of the cross, and disappeared for ever." 

" No doubt you have witnessed many a heart- 
rending scene from your sombre dwelling ? " I 
said to the bat. 

" Yes ; but you might see them any day for 
yourself in any cemetery, if you like to witness 
sorrow and despair, though it is healthier not 
to associate too much with them, or you would 
soon lose all wish to live. Living in the dark 
has made us bats of a contemplative mood, 
and I used sometimes to rest in a tree, — always 
upside-down, — ^and by starlight read the in- 
scripti^ons on the handsome monuments and 
tomb-stones, which of course then appeared 
to me the very reverse of what it would to you. 
We can only read upside-down, and then the 
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characters are deciphered in their proper way. 
So that if you see a gold-emblazoned tablet, 
commemorating the great heroic deeds of Sir 
Somebody, and praising his generosity and 
largeness of heart towards humanity, it some- 
times happens that it reads the other way from 
above, the way the angels also must read it at 
all times ; as thus : * Sir Nobody, who thought 
himself Sir Somebody ; kept at a respectful dis- 
tance in battle, and sent two heroes into the fire 
instead of himself. When he subscribed to a 
charity, it was not the commendable cause that 
made him give more than others, but merely 
the desire to gratify a spite against a hated 
rival for popularity.*" 

" Poor bat ! " I said, ** you must become quite 
a misanthrope, from looking so often upon the 
world the reverse way to what we do. I pre- 
fer to look upon it in its ordinary way, and 
believe the fine and good things we write and 
say about each other. It makes one happier." 

" Ah ! a dangerous deceit ! " continued the 
bat. " But our keen glance sometimes discerns 
glorious inscriptions where none haye been 
made by human hand. These, however, can- 
not be read by ordinary eyes, only by those 
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who make human character a study ; and they 
can read it on the clear or furrowed brows of 
their fellow-beings at any time. When at dawn 
I flew to my sepulchral home, I used to meet 
large bands of angels returning from the crowded 
city, where in dreams they had been visiting 
their friends, those who still were sorrowing for 
their departed loved ones ; and with the earliest 
beams of day hastened other hosts of dimly 
visible spirits to the haunts of men, charged 
with the mission, if not repelled, to impress good 
and holy thoughts upon their hearts and brains 
in the fevered strife of life. And the angels that 
return heavenward with the waning night, and 
those that come with the dawn of day, wave 
their expanded wings to each other as they 
meet, by way of recognition; and that creates 
the morning breeze so delightful to inhale." 

" Well, what do you say, children ; perhaps 
the bat is not such a despicable creature, after 
all ? '* r said. 

" Good little bat, good-bye," said the girl. 

" Well, the way he looks upon the world is 
certainly new to me. I never thought of that 
before," rejoined the boy. 

*' Everything may be looked at from two 
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sides," I said ; ** and living upside-down must 
certainly give a novel aspect to things, which I 
also never thought of before. 'Twere well if 
bats could more often speak to us ! " 





THE WILD BOAR. 

" I ALWAYS think that pigs are about the most 
disagreeable and disgusting animals that exist," 
I remarked to a friend as we passed the swine- 
house. 

" I beg your pardon," answered the wild 
boar, who had overheard my speech, " but I 
hope you did not intend to include my branch 
of the family in your sweeping condemnation ; 
for I can tell you, we consider ourselves very 
superior to the miserable inhabitants of pig- 
styes." 

" Certainly," I replied, " I did not intend to 
include you. Nothing would have induced me 
to so far outrage your feelings as to speak of 
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you, whose family we all respect for its courage 
and ferocity, as a common pig." 

" Ah ! you may well talk of our courage," 
replied the boar. " If I liked, I could tell you 
some tales that would astonish you." 

" Pray do so," I replied, as I was anxious to 
hear his experiences. 

"Well," said he, "I must tell you that I 
come from the forests of Germany, where 
hundreds of us roamed at large. In the day- 
time we hid ourselves in the recesses of the 
woods, but at night we used to sally forth into 
the fields, and I am afraid we often did a great 
deal of mischief in the gardens that bordered 
the forest ; for you must know we have an 
irresistible desire to burrow with our snouts in 
the ground to look for roots. And many a time 
I have entered a garden where everything 
was in beautiful order, and after disporting 
myself there for several hours, have left it a 
perfect wilderness, and all ploughed up with fur- 
rows which I had made in my efforts to tear up 
the roots of the plants. 

" As you may imagine, this made the people 
who lived near our haunts very angry; and 
often, when we had done more damage even 
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than usual, they would organize a hunt on a 
very large scale, and try and kill as many of 
us as they could. 

" These hunts generally took place in the 
winter time, when the leaves were off the trees, 
and the snow was on the ground, as we then 
left distinct footprints wherever we went, and 
so could more easily be traced. 

** I well remember one day being roused 
from my slumbers by the barking of dogs 
which sounded in all directions. I started to 
my feet, quivering with rage and fear, and 
listened intently. The sounds were still some- 
what distant ; but even then I could tell from 
the shouts and an occasional gunshot that a 
hunt was on foot The shouting and barking 
approached nearer and nearer, and I now per- 
ceived that I was surrounded, and that if I 
wished to escape with my life, I should have 
to make a desperate effort to break through 
the line. Accordingly I trotted briskly for- 
ward with my nose in the air sniffing the wind, 
that I might know at once when I approached 
my enemies, as the wood was here very thick, 
so that I could not see far in front. Suddenly 
the branches in front of me parted, and a 
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splendid stag rushed past me with his head up 
and his eyes dilated, while behind him followed 
several does. They made for an open space 
on the outskirts of the wood ; and just as they 
seemed to have gained a place of safety, I 
heard the crack of a rifle, followed by a dull 
thud, as if some heavy body had fallen to the 
ground. But I had no time to think of their 
fate, as I saw that my own struggle for life 
must soon take place. Hares, wolves, deer, 
and many other animals now began to rush 
past me, and frequent shots and shouts toJd 
that the work of destruction was in full swing. 
But still I ran on, hoping to escape. 

" I had just reached an open glade, down 
which I was galloping, when I heard an angry 
growl close by, and I had scarcely time to turn 
before a huge hound sprang out of the wood 
and rushed towards me. Fortunate it was for 
me that he was ill-advised enough to growl 
before he attacked me, otherwise he might 
have taken me at a disadvantage. As it was, 
however, I was now ready for him ; and as he 
tried to take me by the throat, I gave him such 
a rip with my tusks, that he put his tail be- 
tween his legs and ran off howling with pain. 
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" I had barely time, however, to congratulate 
myself on my escape, before I felt a sharp bite 
in one of my hind legs, and, on turning round, 
saw that another dog had attacked me, and 
was ferociously holding on until the arrival of 
his master. But as if this was not enough, 
several more dogs suddenly dashed out of the 
wood, and I was beset on all sides. In vain I 
turned, and bit, and trod them down with my 
sharp feet. As fast as I got rid of one another 
took his place, and I was beginning to think 
that my last hour was come, for my strength 
was failing, and the blood was pouring from my 
numerous wounds, when I heard a well-known 
grunt, and two of my brothers rushed to my 
rescue. How I admired them as they galloped 
up towards us, with their tails erect, fire flash- 
ing from their eyes, every bristle on their 
bodies standing erect, and a hoarse shriek of 
rage issuing from their lips. The dogs, who 
had been very ready to fight one boar, were 
not at all anxious to encounter three, and ran 
off, some of them bearing away marks of my 
tusks that they will carry till they die. We 
had, however, no time for pursuit; our great 
object was to escape with our lives if possible, 
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and if not, to sell them as dearly as we 
could. 

*' We ran on and on, but to our astonishment 
the sound of the hunt grew fainter and fainter, 
and by degrees the delightful fact dawned upon 
us that we had succeeded in getting through 
the line without being observed. At length I 
felt so faint and exhausted that I sank down 
senseless on the ground, unable to go a step 
farther. When I came to myself I found my 
brothers standing by me, and they told me that 
we were now quite safe and need not fear 
pursuit. I rose and shook myself; and as it 
was now getting dark, we began to trot home- 
wards. 

**I well remember what a lovely night it was. 
The moon shone so brilliantly that it seemed 
almost like day, and the snow even then was 
quite dazzling. As we neared our home we 
began to see traqes of the hunt, and on enter- 
ing a little open space, I saw a large dark 
object on the ground which stood out distinctly 
against the white snow. We cautiously ap- 
proached, and I then saw that it was the body 
of the deer that had passed me in the morning. 
There he lay, with his beautiful, supple limbs 
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now rigid and fixed in death, and his eyes, 
lately so bright and expressive, now cold and 
dull. A large wound was in his side, and the 
blood had trickled from it on to the snow, 
making a large crimson stain. As I looked at 
him, and thought how narrowly I had escaped 
the same fate, I felt thankful for my deliver- 
ance ; but little did I know what was in store 
for me. But I can't tell you any more now. 
Perhaps, if you come to see me again, I can tell 
you how it is I am here ; but for the present I 
wish you good-bye." 




K 




PIGEONS. 

**What pigeons are those?" asked a little 
boy standing by my side, in front of a beautiful 
aviary containing various specimens of these 
birds. 

"Those are the Wonga-wonga, from Aus- 
tralia ; and the other two perched next to 
them, with the pretty white-tipped vane on 
their heads, are called the Victoria crowned 
pigeon, and hail from New Guinea." 

" And those with the red circles round their 
eyes, like gold-framed spectacles ? " again in- 
quired the lad. 

" I am not quite sure ; we will ask them," I 
said. 

The little fellow and his boy-companions 
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looked up at me smiling, and said, " Do you 
understand their language then ? " 

** I fancy I do," I answered. 

" Let us hear what he says then," eagerly 
urged the mirthful inquirer. 

" I think by your appearance you must 
be — " I said, hesitatingly, to the bird. 

" Roman pigeons," answered the noble little 
creature in the twinkling of an eye. " You 
may see that by our distinctive markings, and 
by the red imperial ring round our eyes. We 
are descendants from the patrician birds that 
were despatched as messengers from the 
Roman arena to announce, in the provinces, 
the issue of the gladiatorial fights ; and others 
of our ancient race did a similar service in 
Greece, at the Olympian games and other 
national sports. Would you and your young 
friends like to hear a little story handed down 
by us through a thousand generations from 
that time ? " he inquired. 

" What do you say, boys ? " I asked, -for the 
sake of formality with the Roman bird. 

" Go on ! go on ! " the boys answered in 
chorus ; and the Roman pigeon began, — 

" There lived at Milo, one of the islands of 
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the Grecian Archipelago (in the ^Egean Sea), 
a man, half fisherman, half sailor, who owned 
his own smack, in which he frequently under- 
took voyages to Acre, Alexandria, and other 
southern Mediterranean ports. His little son 
Zeo used to accompany him on these journeys, 
and they took with them each time a wicker 
coop, in which a small flock of our ancestors, 
the original Roman pigeons, were kept during 
the passage. When they reached their destin- 
ation, the winged messengers were liberated ; 
and, frought with tidings of their safe arrival, 
returned to Milo, where they were greeted with 
joy by the loved ones at home, — ^the wife, and 
a little girl whom the husband had found one 
morning, some years back, on the beach, as if 
dropped from the clouds, or washed ashore 
from some wreck after the ruthless storm had 
parted the babe from its perishing mother. 

" The family of the Roman pigeons increased 
for some years, and their offspring were sold 
to other seafaring traders for similar useful 
purposes, trained first by the old birds, who 
still kept faithful to their master and to each 
other. Zeo had grown up to be a fine youth, 
and had trained himself for the national games. 
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He even entered the ring as a competitor in 
the grand wrestling match at Athens. Thither 
his father on the appointed day took his son in 
his skiff, to witness his valour and skill. Of 
course they took with them their well-beloved 
carrier pigeons ; and if Zeo were successful, the 
birds were each to carry a tiny green ribbon 
round their necks as a token of victory to the 
dear folks at home. You may easily imagine 
with what haste and joy the old man tied the 
emblematic colours round the necks of his pets, 
and sent them off on their errand to the mother 
and foster sister at home. He had not been 
disappointed in his hopeful anticipations, for 
Zeo had proved victorious, and won the dis- 
tinction of a chaplet of oak leaves. 

" Two more years of happiness were enjoyed 
by the family in their island home, during 
which Hiatha, the young foundling, developed 
into a lovely maiden, and became aware that 
Zeo and she loved one another with even more 
ardent affection than that of brother and sister. 
They sat one starlight evening upon the sea- 
shore, talking of their approaching nuptials, 
and gazing upon the gently rippling waters 
wherein the blue expanse of heaven was 
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mirroring its countless stars. Hiatha said she 
thought it looked like a wide-spread net, the 
meshes of which were kept together with in- 
numerable little silver knots, as though spread 
to catch a huge scaly monster that meandered 
on the surface in the trailing sunbeams. From 
the reveries of these idle fancies they were 
awakened by the voice of the father calling 
out to them to return to their hut, for important 
news had just arrived by a fishing-boat return- 
ing from the mainland. The narrator told 
them that war had broken out between Rome 
and Greece. All their faces looked pale by 
the glare of the lamp at hearing this, for they 
knew it meant that Zeo would be drafted 
into service in this emergency. 

** The following day the official call arrived, 
and at sunset Zeo departed in company with 
other hardy youths of the island for Corinth, 
where they were to assemble. The son and 
lover had left, and the home appeared desolate 
to all ; but he had left them with an ardent 
enthusiasm for the cause of his oppressed 
country, and the little family shared in his 
anxiety for the common weal. 

" Dreary months passed away, and but spare 
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news reached their island from the seat of war. 
They knew that Zeo and the other islanders 
had been drafted into marine service, for 
which, indeed, they were best adapted. But 
at last the truth could no longer be withheld 
from the population, and it was officially an- 
nounced that a fatal sea-fight had taken place, 
in which Greece had sustained great losses, 
many galleons had been sunk, and their crews 
killed or taken prisoners. Amongst these 
vessels was the one with the brave youths 
from Milo. Fear and hope alternately preyed 
upon the minds of Zeo's parents and his 
beloved Hiatha. 

** No news arrived for a long time. The 
mother nearly succumbed to her heart-rending 
despair ; the father grew morose and kept his 
silent woe within himself; Hiatha was in such 
a state, between hope and fear, that she would 
nervously start at the trembling of a leaf, and 
listen anxiously as if she expected the footfall 
of the beloved one to steal upon her for a glad 
surprise. 

" At last one day a boat brought one of 
the young warriors home ; but he was 
haggard and ill, and had been maimed for 
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life in the cruel war. All the aged people of 
the island gathered round him to hear the 
news. Alas ! they were but sorry tidings : 
many had perished, a few of those that had 
survived were again engaged in active service, 
and of the others he knew nothing. *And 
Zeo, Zeo ! ' inquired the mother with feverish 
anxiety. He did not answer. *Zeo, man, 
Zeo!' demanded the father with stem voice. 
Hiatha held her breath in suspense for the 
answer that came in a low tone, as the youth 
sank his head upon his breast, as if covered 
with shame. *He is a captive in Rome!' 
he responded at last. A shriek of anguish 
burst from the poor mother, agonizing enough 
to have awakened the remorse of their heathen 
gods, and the old father clenched his fist and 
made a threatening gesture in expression of 
powerless revenge. 

" The news smote the young girl like a 
flash of lightning, and she felt for a moment 
as if paralyzed with dismay. And it was fear- 
ful news too, for each knew that captivity at 
Rome, in those days, meant a fight in the arena 
with the wild beasts of the desert, — the lion and 
the tiger, and sometimes even the crocodile ; 
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and that the victorious emperors sacrificed their 
captives to this cruel national sport. Blank 
despair unnerved the mother and the young 
maiden, and a sleepless night was passed by 
all 

" Early in the morning the father brought 
all the young pigeons from their coop, and in 
the presence of his wife and foster daughter, 
who were kneeling, half unconscious of his 
doings, entirely overcome with grief, he pro- 
ceeded to the altar of their Lares, and made 
a sacrifice of all the young Roman pigeoAs, 
invoking the- blessing of many gods and 
goddesses. But he spared the old male and 
female birds, as they were his well-trained 
and trusted messengers, and with these, when 
the sun was high in the heavens, he left for 
Rome. 

" On parting he told his wife he was bent 
upon seeing his young son die like a Grecian 
hero, and that he brought the two carrier 
pigeons with him to despatch them with the 
intelligence of what might have happened. 
Should the male pigeon return alone, then the 
old man would also return alone, and Zeo was 
irretrievably lost ; should the two birds return 
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together, then the old father would be bringing 
home in his felucca the mangled remains of 
their beloved son, * the pride of their old age,' 
as he said, whilst a tear was stealing down his 
manly cheek. Should the female bird return 
alone, then Zeo had been saved by the miracu- 
lous intervention of the gods ; but of this there 
was very little hope, as the gods were never 
known to exercise their power within the 
charmed circle of the gory arena. With this 
the heart-stricken father started on his lonely 
journey, the goal of which at best was woe ; 
but it would bring certainty, which is always ♦ 
chosen in preference to agonizing suspense. 
The mother and daughter sat listlessly on the 
beach, gazing vacantly on the ceaseless waves, 
long after the sail was lost to view. 

" When the old man, after many hardships, 
arrived at last in the imperial city, he sought 
and obtained an interview with his son, who 
with stoic heroism was prepared to meet his 
fate. He almost gloried in the anticipated fight 
with a lion or a leopard, which he knew awaited 
him, and he appeared well-nigh superhuman, 
even to his veteran old father, in his supreme 
contempt of the painful death that was in store 
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for him. But when his father told him his 
mothers and Hiatha's sad condition, then his 
manliness forsook him for a moment, and he 
drooped his head upon his father's shoulder, 
and bitter tears trickled down his wan cheeks, 
for the sweet romance of his happy love would 
never be completed; but he dashed away his 
tears, and said with trembling voice : 

"*Tell them that I love them more than 
heart can say ; but that I am a son of Greece, 
the land of heroes, and that I shall not shame 
my country's fame. I shall die a true Greek, 
and my soul will take wings with their prayers, 
which I feel are always with me/ 

" With this they parted hurriedly, for an 
impatient jailor brought their meeting to a 
hasty close, because they spoke Greek, and he 
could not understand them, and thought they 
might be speaking treason against the Roman 
emperor, his master. The father could not see 
his son again till five days after, when a great 
gladiatorial fight was to take place in the Coli- 
seum to celebrate a recent victory over the 
Greeks. Lions and tigers were to be let loose 
against some young captives of athletic build, 
for the pleasure and glorification of the tyrant 
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and his imperial court Huge awnings were 
spread over the principal seats to shade them 
from the broiling sun, and the whole vast 
amphitheatre, with its cool marble seats, was 
soon thronged by an eager sight-seeing popu- 
lace, exultant beforehand at the bloody spec- 
tacle their defenceless captives would afford 
them. 

" The music that heralded the emperor and 
suite had ceased when they took their places. 
A trained and expert herculean gladiator fought 
against a lubberly brown bear, and soon 
brought the unwieldy beast roaring to the 
ground, and the well-merited applause of the 
sixty thousand spectators drowned the dying 
groans of the brute. 

"When the time came for the Greek cap- 
tives to appear, there was an intense excite- 
ment manifested in every face, and the people 
rose to their feet as twelve young men, with 
haggard faces but of fine proportions, were 
ushered into the arena. They were almost 
naked, and had neither coverings on head nor 
feet. They walked in line, three abreast, and 
were forced to lower their heads in token of 
submission before the emperor. They were 
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accompanied by twice as many well-armed 
soldiers, who immediately afterwards with- 
drew, rather precipitately, as if eager to quit 
the scene before the next actors appeared, 
whose low growlings they could distinguish 
proceeding from a closed entrance at the other 
extreme end of the Coliseum. 

" The twelve captives dispersed throughout 
the arena, each armed with a short dirk, to 
prolong the slaughter and make the spectacle 
more exciting and interesting. Suddenly the 
lions' den was thrown open, and the king 
of the desert sprang upon the sand with a 
loud growl, accompanied by a tigress, whose 
roar was even more terrific. They were 
received by the vast multitude with such a 
shout of delight, — a yell from sixty thousand 
throats parching for blood, that the very 
animals stopped in surprise, and looked up and 
around them. At this impromptu of the two 
chief actors, the multitude again gave vent to 
its thousand-tongued enthusiasm, for they felt 
that the beasts were aware of their countless 
admiring spectators, and were assured of their 
sympathy beforehand. 

" During this tumult, an old man was seen 
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excitedly making his way down the amphi- 
theatre from the topmost seats to the arena, 
opposite the imperial box. He carried a 
small wicker-basket, and a fishing net slung 
over his shoulder, and many were the im- 
precations hurled against him as he madly 
dashed onward. With a leap he was on the 
sand, and close to Zeo, who staggered be- 
wildered for a moment, as if he did not believe 
his own senses at this strange encounter and 
scene around him. The people were screaming, 
frantic with delight, for the lion had just made 
an onslaught on a captive, and held him to the 
ground with his left paw, looking round at his 
other adversaries in triumph. The king of the 
desert seemed to enjoy the deafening applause 
that the mad audience bestowed on him, and 
returned the compliment in a right royal roar 
of command, as if he would enforce silence. 
The tumult somewhat lessened at this, which 
seemed greatly to amuse the emperor, for he 
laughed heartily, and vouchsafed to speak to 
some of his attendants, who smiled as behoved 
courtiers, to let the people understand that the 
mighty emperor had made a witty remark. 
" Zeo gazed at the figure by his side ; — was he 
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dreaming ? At this moment the tigress, who 
had been crouching a few paces off, prepared to 
take a spring at Zeo, whom she had singled out 
for her victim when he had been looking around 
him ; but the old man made a dexterous move- 
ment with his arms, throwing himself in front 
of Zeo, and she leapt straight into his net, 
which he quick as thought enveloped round 
her. Then Zeo, recovering himself from his 
jstupor, rushed upon his fell opponent, and with 
his dirk at once despatched her through the 
meshes of the net The emperor lowered his 
brow at this unexpected innovation of the pro- 
gramme of carnage, and the populace again 
rose to their feet and looked on in utter bewil- 
derment But when it became clear to them 
that they had been cheated out of a legitimate 
fight between a tigress and a defenceless naked 
captive, there arose such a yell of disapproba- 
tion that fairly went to the heart of the brave 
old liberator, who had perhaps expected ap- 
proval instead. But the emperor rose and 
motioned them with his hand to be silent, while 
his royal brother from the desert was quietly 
satisfying himself by making a meal of the 
vanquished Greek. 
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"The great hum of voices subsided for a few 
moments, giving the imperial ruler the chance 
of being heard. * Who are you, you miscre- 
ant ? ' he called out to Zeo, * and the old man 
that has had the audacity to interfere ? ' 

" But Zeo was unable to speak from the ex- 
citement of the unexpected turn of the fight. 
The old man spoke in his stead, and said with 
a loud voice, but trembling with emotion and 
anger : ' I am his father ! Who, of you all, 
would not save his son ? ' he said, turning to 
the sixty thousand Romans. At this moment 
one of the pigeons made its way from the 
coop, and hovering a few moments overhead, 
soon flew off. This the multitude took as an 
omen, and shouts of approval came in answer 
to the old man, and deafening applause shook 
the very air. 

"The emperor stood for a moment silent, 
then motioning for renewed silence, said, with 
a very loud voice, so as to be well heard : 
' And I give you your son's life, for your 
intrepidity, and because my people have al- 
ready acknowledged by their applause that you 
did right in risking your own existence to 
save that of your son. Tell the Greeks the 
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Romans know how to reward bravery, and 
parental as well as filial love. Go ! ' he said, 
and motioned them away with his hand. And 
then he gave orders for the bloody drama to 
proceed ; but the lion would have no more of 
it, he was already glutted. 

'* The populace cheered their emperor over 
and over again, for his magnanimous deed ; 
and when his vanity had been thoroughly 
satisfied, he departed, leaving a gracious mes- 
sage, that all the Greek captives who had been 
in the arena should be liberated, and accompany 
the old man and his son home again, to show 
the world how a Roman emperor can appreciate 
and reward a deed of valour and sacrifice. 

" The gladiatorial fight thus came to an end 
this time, and the vast multitude dispersed, 
commenting upon the Greeks, and praising 
their own emperor. Zeo and his father left 
hastily and betook themselves to the coast; 
but then the old man suddenly remembered the 
pigeon-coop, which he had flung aside at the 
assault of the tigress. They did not venture 
to return among their enemies, since the rabble 
might crave for vengeance for their having lost 
the tigress' fight ; so they determined to leave 

L 
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the pigeons to their fate. They were very 
likely taken by some of the keepers, or, may 
be, they had flown away; and here fearful 
thoughts crossed the old man's mind, for what 
effect would it have upon the two women at 
home ? Zeo remembered now that he thought 
he had seen a dove, as an augury of peace, 
hover over him the moment after his father 
had thrown the net over the tigress. They 
hastened their departure, and soon reached the 
creek, where the old man found his felucca 
securely hidden amongst the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. They immediately set sail, homeward 
bound, having first offered up grateful thanks 
to their gods, to whom they attributed the 
success of Zeo's liberation. 

"A storm arose on their way home, and com- 
pelled them to seek refuge in the creek of a 
small island for a couple of days. At last they 
landed at Milo, not far from their own hut It 
was in the evening, as the sunset threw its 
glare over the coast and sea. When they, with 
buoyant and hasty steps, were approaching 
their home, the old man called out to announce 
his return to the women, and with precaution 
prepare them for Zeo's unexpected and happy 
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return. But no answer came, only a mocking 
echo. Strange ! for now they could see them 
both sitting at their wonted place, under the 
sycamore tree. The father called out again — 
again no answer ! Were they asleep ? They 
could now see in the dim light, as they were 
getting near the place, that Hiatha leaned her 
head against the mother, who was sitting on a 
stone, and reclined against the trunk of the 
tree. The old man motioned his son that he 
should not come too suddenly upon them, 
though he was but reluctantly obeyed. The 
hardy old sailor now went up to the sleeping 
group. But he stood aghast ! On his wife's 
face was the expression of grief and despair, 
but no quivering movement ; the features were 
rigid, sorrow was indelibly impressed upon 
them for ever, aye, for eternity, — for they were 
fixed in death. He turned his gaze to Hiatha ; 
but her face wore a glad mien, and her eyes 
were open as in ecstatic joy, and her naked 
arm pressed hard to her bosom the female 
carrier pigeon. The old man lifted her arm 
gently, as if to rouse her ; but it was cold as 
marble, and the pallid and regular features of 
her visage were chiselled into a fixed expres- 
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sion of unutterable joy by the sculpturing hand 
of death. On the arm being moved, the im- 
prisoned bird was liberated, and fluttered a 
little, but soon fell to the ground, immediately 
joined by his grieving mate, who had been 
perched in the sycamore, and now with plain- 
tive cooing expressed his sympathy and dis- 
tress for his loving and suffering partner. Now 
Zeo could no longer restrain himself as an 
inactive spectator of the strange, still scene, 
which he dimly discerned from afar. He came 
up, and the horror of that moment cannot be 
told. He saw at a glance how cruel was his 
fate, and understood that the male bird was the 
one that got out of the cage in the arena of the 
Coliseum, and hastened home with the tidings 
of woe — his death — to his mother. While de- 
layed by the storm, the faithful female carrier- 
pigeon had regained her liberty, and found her 
way home as well. This unexpected message 
of joy, the liberation of her death-doomed lover, 
had been too great a shock for Hiatha, so 
wholly unexpected as it was : it had killed her. 
Her expression of joy had lingered on her fea- 
tures to tell the tale. 

" The sun had now set, and it was night 
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around and within those two lone men, so 
cruelly used by the treacherous Grecian dei- 
ties, to whom, in vain, the hapless messenger- 
pigeons had willingly offered their loved off- 
spring. It was a Grecian tragedy in which 
two carrier-pigeons had acted prominent parts." 

" Thank you, little bird," I said. " It is a 
piteous tale. Perhaps some of your com- 
panions here know some other little stories 
not quite so distressing, to tell another time." 

" That we do," cried several at once. 

" Well, my young friends, shall we return at 
some future time to hear more fabled stories in 
the Zoo ? " I asked. 

" That depends upon papa and mamma," 
said the boys, " if they approve of the stories 
you have told us." 




TROPICAL BIRDS. 

Sitting in front of the beautiful aviary which 
contains the satin bower-birds, the laughing 
kingfishers from Australia, the sun-bitterns, 
and a host of other gorgeously winged creatures 
from America, I felt as happy at the sight as 
any of the little children surrounding me, clap- 
ping their hands at the pretty playfellows, 
brought up by their papas and mammas like 
themselves, in the now approved kinder-garten 
style, which inculcates lessons by making the 
tasks appear like play. What a happy life 
little children and little birds lead ! They vie 
with each other for the love of us hard-hearted 
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fellows of this world. Somehow, in all parks 
and playgrounds, I always find myself sur- 
rounded by a crowd of little ones ; and here, 
to my great surprise and delight, were also a 
couple of ragged children from the streets. 
Had they smuggled themselves into this Eden 
of little children, amongst the crowd of their 
well-dressed young compatriots ? No fear of 
that. Or were they let in free ? Still less 
probable ; for who would think that the pariahs 
of poverty would delight to wander amongst 
the happier wild beasts, far better cared for 
than they ; or that they long to behold the 
wonders of the Zoo, the inhabitants of which, 
I have often noticed, they endeavour to catch 
stolen glimpses of from without Perhaps 
such wistful looks in a ragged urchin denote 
a future Professor of Zoology, whom the 
endurance of poverty in childhood will teach 
that only by perseverance can he hope to 
break down the barrier which separates him 
now from the luckier children of superior 
education. 

"You see these black glossy birds ?" I said. 
"They are called the satin bower-birds. I 
will tell you a story about them ; " and all the 
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children, the well- clad and the ragged ones, 
crowded round me, though the latter were a 
little shy, as they were not accustomed to 
have any one to tell them stories, except, 
perhaps, in another sense of the word. 

** These little birds," I commenced narrating, 
" as you see, build a kind of arbour, which they 
beautify in all possible ways with pretty stones 
and shells, and twigs and leaves, and cast-off 
feathers, — it is their playground, or rather, if 
you please, their assembly-room. When I 
was a young man, I passed some time at a 
hospitable farm, or plantation, situated in the 
southern hemisphere. I remember one even- 
ing, towards sunset, lying listlessly swaying to 
and fro in a hammock suspended between a 
couple of large tropical trees. Creeping plants 
hung in graceful draperies all round me, and 
the thick foliage completely shaded me from 
the scorching sun. I had been presented with 
a little tame colibri, or humming-bird, not 
much larger than my thumb, though there are 
others as small as bees, that lay eggs no 
bigger than green peas, and which they hatch 
in six days, and the tiny things in another 
week can fly about." 
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Here the two ragged little urchins — ^a boy 
and a girl — ^looked incredulously at each other. 

" Yes, my little children," I continued, "there 
are even such small birds created by God. 
You may see some of them if you avail your- 
self of the opportunity and go into the parrot- 
house. Who let you in ?" I asked, perhaps a 
cruel question, but I was inquisitive. 

They both blushed. " I saw a lady drop her 
purse at the gate of the Zoo, — and — and — " 
stammered the boy ; " And when Johnny gave 
it to her," broke in the little girl, " she asked 
if we should like to go in, and said she would 
treat us." 

*'God bless that lady!" I thought; but, 
goodness me ! I must have thought aloud, 
for all the well-dressed little children said in 
chorus, — 

" Why ? " 

" For giving these poor little children this 
treat, — as well as you, my darlings ! " 

" But your story," said a fair-haired little 
boy, and nestled up to me. 

"Well, where was I ?" 

*' In the hammock, between the trees," he 
quickly reminded me. 
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" Yes, and the little humming-bird sat 
perched on my finger, and we kissed each 
other, for we had already learnt to love one 
another. I had tried to read a book about 
the birds and other animals which inhabited 
this zone; but I did not feel much inclined 
for reading, as in those hot climates one 
gets very lazy, I can tell you, my young 
friends." 

" Oh, don't you wish you were there ?" said 
one little boy to another, chaffing him, and 
nudging him in his side with his elbow. 

" But not only the heat, but also the birds 
themselves prevented my reading, for there 
was such an incessant chatter and clatter 
going on beside me, as if they wanted to draw 
my attention away from the dead letters to the 
real, living specimens. I looked up, and dis- 
covered a little farther in amongst the garden 
trees, — in fact it is all garden there, — a whole 
colony of little birds, running to and fro on 
a kind of suspension bridge, about the same 
level as my own hammock, and ^at the one 
end of it they had built a large gateway, or 
arbour, through which they kept darting in and 
out, busily engaged in placing some curious 
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little shells, and pieces of bark, and leaves 
of gorgeous flowers, decorating the hall for 
some festivity. These birds belong properly 
to Australia, but had been introduced by my 
friend, the owner of the plantation, to his 
tropical residence. I lay breathless with atten- 
tion, so as not to disturb them, and the tiny 
humming-bird nestled at my heart, perhaps 
listening to its palpitation, and wondering 
what it was, or did it understand that it beat 
responsive to its own ? Most likely. Two 
agile little green lizards were chasing each 
other up and down my bent knee, for I did 
not move, and I lay in a delightful day-dream, 
my open shirt admitting the balmy kisses of 
the zephyr softly stealing amongst the trees, 
heralding the advent of night, when man 
and beast revive and enjoy life doubly in this 
hot clime. 

" The birds were cooing and singing and 
humming everywhere around me, and soon 
quite a concert was commenced, and on the 
now gaily decorated aerial platform danced 
a number of the silky bower-birds, in shiny 
black plumage — ^apt dresses of ceremony ; and 
their children were not excluded from the 
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party either, for I noticed several little green 
ones hopping about for very ecstasy in their 
joy of life. And to the social gathering came 
other birds of gorgeous plumage, meet partners 
for a ball in high feather and in a tropic 
clime. There danced the beautiful bird called 
the Sophocomet, the ridiculous-looking Rhino- 
ceros Hornbill, whose very name tells what 
he must be like. There were dashing King- 
fishers, whom we also see in England, like 
joyous thoughts flashing along the banks of 
our rivulets; and there flirted the Ruby and 
Topaz humming-birds, glittering in the twi- 
light like gems that had become alive ; and 
there fluttered the Great Emerald, spreading its 
soft and downy wings like a cascade of spark- 
ling green water ; and several differently attired 
Birds of Paradise, but all gorgeous, as their 
name indicates, and supremely so the Superb 
one, attired in a long hood of scale-like feathers, 
looking as if he came dressed in armour, like 
an ancient knight. But none seemed in 
higher feather than the host himself, a black 
satin bower-bird ; for he ruffled and bristled 
and bowed and scraped like an ancient cavalier 
dancing a minuet, or a French dancing master. 
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He was here and there and everywhere, and 
there was soon a general ornithological qua- 
drille afoot, to the sweet music of their own 
native band of songsters. 

" The moon sent her silvery rays through 
the fretwork of the foliage to light up the 
tesselated tropical ballroom, and the stars 
seemed to look inquisitively on, so eager and 
intense was their glance. This charming ball 
put me in mind of St. Valentine's day at 
home in England, when you may observe that 
there generally are large garden-parties in 
our English orchards and pleasure grounds, 
held by the little migratory birds, recently 
returned, who on that day are busy match- 
making, after no doubt having formally ' pop- 
ped the question ' a few days before." 

Here the ragged little girl, who had by this 
time become quite friendly with me, stroked 
my long grizzly beard. For what reason, I 
know not. Was it feminine instinct at the 
thought of St. Valentine's day } 

" By this time,*' I resumed, " the ball had 
somewhat thinned, and before very long the 
host was dancing all by himself. He was so 
jolly ! Perhaps he had had a daughter married 
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that night, for papas are generally in high glee 
then, particularly if they have many of them." 

The elegantl)' dressed little ladies around 
me looked at each other and laughed, I was 
afraid I had said something stupid. But I 
continued my story nevertheless. 

" * Massa, massa !' I heard the voice of a negro 
servant calling out ; ' it is dinner time, massa !' 

"'Dinner?* I repeated to myself, astonished ; 
yes, to be sure, here in the tropics one becomes 
quite a nocturnal being. ' I am coming ! But 
where is my colibri ? ' I anxiously asked my- 
self. * Ah ! asleep at my heart, my true little 
love ! I must awake you with a kiss ! And 
I will carry you to the verandah, and, perched 
there, you will keep us company at dinner, and 
admire the table and the bright lights from the 
chandeliers and lamps. But what are they 
compared to the glorious chandelier of heaven 
on a tropic night like this ? And look, my 
little lady-love bird! look at that cross of 
most brilliant celestial gems. Heaven shows 
it as a universal symbol of the eternal love 
that has its home above us, around us, within 
us ; ay, even in thee, sweet humming-bird,' I 
said, as the dainty little thing left my finger with 
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a sudden flight, and skipped off to the flowery 
creeper pendent from the verandah roof. 

" All the family were laughing and listening 
alternately. 'What is it?' I said. 

'' *Oh, we are only listening to the chatter of 
the crested crane and cariama, two such funny 
big birds/ said mine host of the dinner table, 
'which I keep to attend upon the poultry. 
They are the two shepherdesses of our fowls, 
and accompany them the whole day while they 
are feeding, to guard and defend them.' 

"'And setde all differences arising in the 
poultry yard,' added a beautiful young lady, 
dressed as if she were going to a ball ; for you 
see, children, in those hot climates ladies attire 
themselves airily and showily, like tropical 
flowers, — rail is gorgeous colour there. 

'"Here they come ! Cariama and Lady Crane, 
with her aristocratic, funny-looking crest. So 
you have settled matters now ?' said the young 
lady. 

" The cariama was a particularly intelligent 
crane, and the other really looked so ridiculous 
that I could not keep from laughing. The 
two big birds were petted like favourite dogs, 
and treated to sundry tasty bits of fruit from 
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the table. I patted Cariama on the neck, but 
when I was about to do the same to Mrs. 
Crane, my own tiny little humming-bird flew 
down and perched herself on my finger, and 
quite bristled up against the other birds, a 
thousand times bigger. Here was love and 
jealousy ! and we all burst into a hearty laugh, 
and Mrs. Crane looked astonished at Colibri, 
as well she might. 

"You will find two such poultry-shepherd- 
esses amongst the cranes and storks, children, 
if you go down to their enclosure and look ; 
and if you ask Mrs. Crane to come for a walk 
with you, and you take as long majestic strides 
as she does, she will accompany you, — you on 
one side, she on the other, of the iron railings." 

" Oh, come with us, do !" the boys all called 
out ; and shall I confess that I was foolish 
enough to go ! Well, truth is beauty ; at least, 
it must stand for that here. I did go, and 
showed them how to promenade with Mrs. 
Crane, and the merriment was great amongst 
the children when I left them. 

"*0h! are you going .'^' they were kind 
enough to say. 

" Well, children, I will meet you here again 
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next sixpenny day, — for I am making studies 
here, — and then I may tell you another story." 

But the two poor, ragged little ones looked 
at me in blank despair. 

" Ah, I understand ; meet me outside the 

gate," I said to them, '*at ^," and I 

whispered something in their ears, " and I will 
let you in." But dear me, kind reader, since 
then I have discovered I shall be prevented 
from going, for — I whisper it in grave ears — I 
can't afford to go so often. But will you go 
instead ? The children are sure to be there, 
and you will know them, for they are ragged, 
and their eagerness to gaze at the wonders 
of the Zoo, — their forbidden Eden, — will point 
them out. And if you will only pay for them 
to go in, — why, the animals will tell them 
stories themselves, far better than either of us. 

" But the moral of your story, sir V I hear 
you say. 

" Well, if there is no other, take the request 
I timidly whispered in your ear for a moral ; 
it will do." 




M 



THE ROE-BUCK. 

One morning I thought I would pay a visit to 
the deer-house, and endeavour to draw one of 
its inmates into a conversation with me. I 
am particularly fond of these graceful animals, 
who always seem to me to be so sad at heart 
about some unknown woe which they are afraid 
to communicate to others. With such thoughts 
as these in my head, and feeling very sym- 
pathetic with the poor, disconsolate deer, I 
wended my way to their shed. 

"Good morning, dear!" I said to a handsome 
buck that was standing with his nose pressed 
against the railings of his house. But he only 
just threw up his head and looked into my face 
with his large pensive eyes, and at once cast 
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them down again on the ground. He stood 
still for a moment, seemed to think whether I 
meant well or not, and deciding against me, 
began to walk off. 

" Don't go away so disdainfully ! " I cried 
to him. " I want to make friends with you, 
and to ask you to give me an account of how 
you came here. I am writing a book about 
you, you know." 

When he heard this, he turned round and 
once more looked up into my face inquiringly. 

" About me?'* he asked. " What can you 
find to say about a poor, ill-fated creature like 
me ? Once I took pride in myself, and could 
have figured with any animal in a book ; but 
to describe me as you see me here, would give 
a very false idea of what I am, — or rather, what 
I ought to be, and was,*' he said, heaving 
a deep sigh that seemed to come from the 
bottom of his poor broken heart. 

" Tell me how you are not now what you 
ought to be, as you say," I asked. " Surely you 
don't allow your slightly altered circumstances 
to change your nature ! " 

" Slightly altered circumstances, indeed ! 
Everything is different from what it used to 
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be ! I once was the first in our forest in the 
race, the first in the jump. No legs were more 
fleet than mine, — and now ! Now I can barely 
run at all, and I would scarcely match myself 

against a hedgehog ! Once I ; but why 

recall those dear old days, when I was free ? 
Why -" 

Here I interrupted him in his sad remem- 
brances by saying, " I now understand why you 
always appear so mournful ; you regret your 
lost freedom. But I do not wish you to make 
yourself unhappy for my sake. I only wanted 
to have put your history in my book along with 
the other animals' ; but if it would pain you to 
call up the past, pray do not do so." 

" I am always thinking of the past, of what 
I was and never will be again. If it will 
interest you to hear my doleful tale, you shall 
have it." 

And then he began the following narra- 
tion : 

" You must know that I was born in the 
Black Forest on the blue Rhine, and that I was 
one of a large family. My elder brothers and 
sisters had long left my parents, and I was 
xheir sole charge. After on^ year's nursing, 
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we are always sent out into the world to seek 
our own fortunes ; and an easy time we had of 
it in our forest, for it abounded in all the fruits 
and herbs of which we are most fond. Acorns 
and our other favourite meals had only to be 
looked for to be found, and the freshest of 
brooks rippled along on all sides. We lived in 
a perfect paradise, until one fatal day. I was 
grazing alone, hard by the spot where my 
parents were sleeping, when I heard a crackling 
and rustling among the twigs and dry leaves 
just a few yards in front of me. I looked up, 
and to my horror I saw a man with a gun 
levelled straight at my head ! I knew what it 
meant, for some time before one of my best- 
loved companions had been shot by my side. 
I did not know what to do. I dared not move, 
I dared not stand still. The cruel sportsman 
saw my dilemma, and, feeling sure of his 
victim, seemed to delay his shot. Possibly he 
had some thoughts of giving me a chance of 
escape, though poor chance enough, indeed ! 
For one second he glanced along the barrel of 
his gun, and I, as quick as thought, gave a 
great bound forward, hoping to startle him into 
a false shot ; but alas ! of no avail. I actually 
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did elude his broadside; but received the 
bullet in my left hind-leg. This quite crippled 
me, and before I could recover from the shock, 
he was upon me with his large flashing knife 
in his hand. I thought my last moment was 
at hand, and I gave myself up for dead. One 
thought alone gave me joy : at any rate my 
parents will have heard the report of the 
gun, and have escaped ! As this rapidly 
passed through my mind, the dagger was at 
my throat ! 

" * Papa, papa,* I heard a sweet little child's 
voice cry, * Oh, what a dear little stag ! And 
have you been so cruel as to shoot it ? Oh, 
papa, do not kill it I Such a dear, harm- 
less little thing cannot be meant to be killed/ 
And she was right. Man seems to think that 
everything that is beautiful should be hunted 
and killed. But this little girl was my salva- 
tion. Her father granted her request, saying, 
'Well, Aggy, if you want him, you must look 
after him.' So she stooped down, and with 
her own little pocket-handkerchief, bound up 
my wounded leg, and I was carried along 
by two men on a wooden stretcher, all bound 
down, to the house where she lived." 
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During this part of the story several other 
deer that occupied the same shed with my 
buck (for I had already learned to love him) 
strolled up, and stood round, opening wide 
their great eyes, from which now and then I 
noticed big tears of sympathy rolling down 
their cheeks ; for deer seem all to have big 
.eyes and big hearts. 

" Pray go on," I said, and added, " I suppose 
you lived some time at the little girl's house ? " 
by way of encouraging him, for he was weeping 
profusely, and his body quite shook with 
emotion. 

" If I had not been brought up in the free 
forest, I might have been with her now ! But 
I was first of all a wild deer, not like these 
fellows you see here around me," he said, look- 
ing rather displeasingly at the others. " They 
were bom in confinement, and never knew 
what freedom means ! But to my story. 
After I was quite healed of my wound, and 
had recovered my strength and loss of blood, 
I found myself quite unable to continue living 
in one and the same place. Day by day my 
strolls with little Aggy into the forest aroused 
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in me a growing desire to see once more my 
father and mother; till one morning early, while 
the little damsel was still in bed, I went out 
alone into the wood to seek my parents, intend- 
ing to return before Aggy should wake. But 
I was caught in a trap laid by horrid poachers, 
who exist in great numbers in the Black Forest, 
and by them was taken to the town of Cologne,, 
where I was put into the Zoological Gardens 
close by, for the first time in my life a real 
captive. I had thought myself very hardly 
used when I was in the house of little Aggy 
who had saved me; but now my life was an 
hourly torture to me. Once so free, now so 
helpless ! And my confinement nearly killed 
me. For three long weeks I lay ill, and daily 
expected, and wished for, death. But I rallied, 
and in spite of myself, again became strong. 
Through the bars of my cage I could see the 
shining river, and beyond it the beautiful 
country. Oh, how I longed once more to be 
free to scamper about there ! But, alas ! that 
will never be my lot again ! " 

"Poor fellow!" I thought "Who can 
wonder that he is mournful 'i How sad, how 
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thoughtful those eyes of his look, seeming to 
crave for sympathy with his unhappy fate ! 
His eyes alone make one love him." 

" And then," he continued, after another 
pause, giving me one more beseeching look, 
" and then I was brought over here to London ; 
and here I am, though I don't know why. It 
may be interesting to the people who come 
here and stand gaping at me ; but it does not 
give them any idea of what I am in nature, or 
of the place I hold in it Animals can only 
be truly understood by studying their habits 
as well as their form, and my habits now are 
not at all what they are in my natural state. 
Please put that into your book, too, if you 
think my story at all worth reciting. For my 
own part I do not see how it can please 
any one, and to myself it seems horrible ! " 

After trying to console the poor roe-buck as 
best I could (though what could I say ? I felt 
with him throughout, and yet I thought also 
that it was my duty to justify mankind some- 
what), I thanked him heartily for his story, 
and bade him adieu, promising to pay him a 
visit the next time I came to the Zoo. But 
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I shall never see any other captive deer again 
without thinking of him and his fate, and his 
large plaintive eyes will always express for me 
my idea of Resignation. 




THE SERPENTS. 

StANDiNt: in the reptile house, on all sides 
surrounded by glass cages containing snakes, 
inhaling the heated air, I soon became aware 
of a sweet cloying odour, which I thought I 
recognised as the magnetic exhalations from 
the serpents, and I felt it gradually creeping 
upon my senses. I stood absorbed in recol- 
lections of hot climates I had visited long 
ago ; and remembered how, during the vicis- 
situdes of life, I had made the acquaintance 
of a native snake-charmer from Borneo, who 
was a most pleasant and even gentlemanly 
fellow, and who, though following his calling 
as a professional snake-charmer, had turned a 
Christian. He was a fairly well read man, 
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and of course a great traveller. I had wit- 
nessed several of his performances, and it was 
quite an impressive sight to behold him, attired 
in a short blue fringed and bespangled fancy 
dress, which contrasted well with the brown 
skin of his else naked limbs ; and his long 
crisp hair standing erect on his head, giving 
him indeed the air of some supernatural 
friendly being come to charm serpents and 
make them obedient to his superior will He 
spoke to them in some unknown tongue, and 
they seemed to know their names ; and, I 
fancied, with their graceful movements even 
expressed attachment to his person. 

At these performances I became quite inter- 
ested in the snakes, and grew to like them. 
And why should we not } God has made 
them, and they have no doubt each their pe- 
culiar function to perform in life ; though, with 
the exception of the mouse-catching snakes 
in India, who are cherished by the sensible 
natives, we are still very ignorant of their 
mission, which is of course our fault, not theirs. 

I began to speculate philosophically how, in- 
deed, they expressed the first rudiment in art ; 
for as a beautifully marked snake twisted her- 
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self along the wooden frame of the glass con- 
fine, looking at me rather inquisitively, and 
wagging her tongue at me, I thought the pretty 
creature meant to say, " Look at me ; I am the 
undulating line of beauty become alive!" And 
then another turned herself languidly on the 
ground, as much as to say, "We are the paragons 
of grace ! " But then when a third very large 
serpent, which lay coiled and intertwined with 
a batch of others, raised his sinister head and 
gaped ferociously at me, a shudder stole over 
my frame. "Angels preserve me! — the beast 
is all throat ! " I exclaimed, and comprehended 
in a moment the feelings of little birds who 
die from sheer fright when any one of these 
monsters glares at them ; or why some of their 
victims rush madly into their open jaws, pre- 
fering a speedy death when they know they 
cannot escape the fangs of their fell enemy. 
Aye ! and I can even understand how the 
effluvium from these reptiles can act as an 
attraction of magnetic influence upon the little 
creatures whom they choose to envelop with 
their luscious, sense-overpowering breath. 

I know not how long I stood leaning on 
my stick, gazing at this marvellous portion 
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of creation. Unconsciously, as I kept in one 
position, a pleasant numbness made my 
posture almost rigid. My brain alone was 
alive, and I thought I understood what the 
snakes expressed by the hieroglyphs of their 
motions. I was carried in a day-dream to 
their sunny clime. Perhaps I was fascinated 
by memory, reflection, and imagination ; for 
they are potent spells. I will tell you what 
I listened to in my somniferous state. 

" Thus to lie almost in a state of coma, 
intercoiled with you, my congeners, has its plea- 
sure — at least, one must make the best of it, — 
and in my reveries I revisit the familiar haunts 
of my native jungle." This was expressed by 
the slight undulations of a beautiful grey and 
yellow snake. " Here, in this old prison, it is 
so cold that one is almost benumbed, though 
they cover us with blankets. No one can be 
lively here except in imagination ; " and he 
gazed at me with his ruby eyes, and his tongue 
wagged briskly. " I often see men here before 
us; but as they do not trample upon us, or 
otherwise harm us, I only give them warning 
by raising my head, and scold them with my 
forked tongue. They almost appear like 
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phantoms of my reveries ; for they are pro- 
tected from us by an invisible something be- 
tween us, the cold walls of our prison, and 
though seen, can never be touched. That 
man should master us thus is but the order of 
things : they are superior, for they always walk 
with their head erect But it does aggravate 
me to remember that the two most despicable 
races in creation frequently vanquish us." 

" You mean monkeys and swine," hissed 
another, and twisted himself as if suddenly 
roused to anger. 

" I hate swine ! " was the opinion expressed 
by a dark head, looking ferociously from 
among the batch. 

" My mate was killed by a large monkey," 
resumed the second snake. "We hunted in 
the same cornfield which a tribe of these rascals 
used to frequent. I had left her, being eager 
in pursuit of a chamelion, who in vain changed 
colour several times, — better to hide amongst 
the branches and foliage of a thick underwood. 
I hung myself by my tail, and lay in wait along 
the under part of a large branch. I sent out 
my magnetic effluvium, and soon the creature 
came running along the branches, attracted by 

N 
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my sweet breath. Of course it was an easy 
prey, aqd I needed not even to trouble to coil 
myself round the thing and crush its bones. 
However, as it took me some time to digest 
my dainty food, I stopped in the jungle, and 
made no haste back to our usual haunt When, 
some time afterwards, I did return in quest of 
my mate, I found her not, and was soon in- 
formed by the flight of a carrion-eating vulture 
that there was something unexpected by the 
margin of the cornfield. And there, amongst 
some stray banana-trees, I found her dead and 
rigid, just a moment before the voracious bird 
was going to carry her off. I hissed and 
showed my fangs, and scared the coward 
away ; but my poor mate was fearfully muti- 
lated. Her head was missing, but it had not 
been cut or bitten off. I knew at once who had 
been her destroyer, by the dastardly trick that 
had been performed. She had had a battle 
with a monkey, and he, at an unexpected 
moment, had quickly seized her by the neck, 
as these expert mammals do, and rubbed her 
head against a rough stone till the friction 
caused her death. I vowed vengeance upon all 
the monkey tribe, and had a terrific fight with 
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one ; but he was a tame one, I almost think, — 
a serpent-catcher by profession, — for he worsted 
me, and forced me down into an earthen jar, 
clapped the lid on, and carried me, pot and all, 
to his master. And that is how I finally found 
myself here." 

" And as for swine," hissed a rattlesnake, 
shaking his horny rings as if challenging an 
imaginary pig, " they are even low enough to 
lend themselves to be decoys. A fine, fat 
China sow, with a litter of young ones, had 
been placed near a bungalow to attract me 
and others of my fellows who have a taste for 
pork and sucking pig. We determined on a 
regular raid upon these grunting, lazy, well-fed, 
indolent favourites of the farm. When we 
went there for that purpose, two of us chased 
the little ones about and engulfed them com- 
fortably, while the sow was attacked by the 
largest of us, as we believed, successfully, for 
each of us two others had no time to assist him, 
as we had enough to do to pick up the dainty 
little ones that strayed about in desperate 
fright. In a few days we went back to look 
for our fellow, and to have another meal ; but 
he was nowhere to be seen, and the fat sow 
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sat defiant, smacking her lips at the sight of 
us. We understood by that what had befallen 
our comrade, and that the Chinese monster 
wanted more, for snakes are a dainty dish for 
them. They often gain the battle, for their 
fat protects them from our fangs doing them- 
any harm, as the poison gets no chance of 
entering their blood, and its effect seems to be 
lost amongst their lard. They therefore place 
their feet with impunity upon us, tear us to 
pieces, and eat us piecemeal. I hate swine ! " 

" But not the sucking pigs," muttered a blind 
earthworm from another cage, by way of a 
faint jest. 

" Don't attempt to joke," retaliated the rattle- 
snake, "or I will frighten you until you be- 
come rigid, and then the least touch will break 
you in two, my frail friend, and you will be 
handed over to * Lord Snake,' who dwells in 
a glass house all by himself, and lives upon 
humble earthworms and inferior snakes, who 
all sacrifice themselves to keep him in high 
and glossy trim." 

The poor blind earthworm had not a word 
to say in self-defence. He was from the 
tropics, not from Ireland, 
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" The pig did not catch you, then ! How 
were you caught ? " was heard from another 
busy tongue ; and a head peeped inquisitively 
from amongst the coiled batch of variegated 
snakes. 

" How was I caught ? " replied the rattle- 
snake, and the head lifted itself on high as if 
looking for something. '*I lay coiled on a sunny 
bank, with all my newly-hatched little ones 
darting around me, when suddenly they * all 
took fright Of course I opened my jaws, and 
my darling offspring took refuge in my mouth. 
A crowd of people came up, some pale white 
men, as if they had no blood in them, just like 
our visitors now-a-days, and some naked na- 
tives, whom we always prefer, because with 
them we have a good chance for a bite. No 
serpent cares to dart through a European's 
loose clothes. All these rascally natives had 
wreaths of the white ash-tree leaves twined 
round their ankles, and they all carried branches 
of this deadly foliage in their hands, and made 
a circle all around me in great haste. There 
was no escaping them ; and I could not even 
bite, for I had my young ones in my jaws, and 
I loved my offspring ; so I was obliged to coil 
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myself into an earthen jar, and be caught. I 
understood from this that they did not want to 
kill me ; so I had to submit, and disgorged 
my little ones in my narrow prison, to the no 
small surprise of the captors, who thus got a 
whole family by one capture. I intended first 
to let them loose before creeping into the pot ; 
but I dreaded the ash-leaves even more, for 
they would have been certain death to them." 

" By the earthen jars, I judge you are all from 
India," said a splendid cobra in a neighbouring 
cage, twined round a bit of a tree-branch. I 
could now more plainly discern the articula- 
tions, and began to speculate whether he could 
have inherited the power of speech as a legiti- 
mate legacy fi;om the primeval eldest serpent 
that lived in Paradise, and is said to have 
spoken direct to our first mother, and to have 
accompanied her out of Eden when he had 
brought the first curse upon man, the sin of 
disobedience. However, I had no time to 
reflect, but listened. 

"Some thousands of years ago my an- 
cestors lived in Egypt, and were worshipped 
by its people, and commemorated to this day 
in their mummies and sarcophagi." 
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I was all ears, I can tell you, my friends, for 
I was evidendy listening to a superior being. 

" Well, we have migrated since those days, 
which is a pity, for the Egyptians kept special 
fields of corn, and hundreds of gardens for our 
delectation. We had no need, at any rate, to 
regret Eden, where there were only a couple of 
us, and where we were not so much thought of. 
We cannot complain of the Hindoos either, for 
they also hold us almost sacred, and allow us 
to provide what we like for ourselves." 

" With the Englishman we divide the sway 
over India," said a magnificent boa constrictor : 
** he has man, and we have the beasts for our 
trembling subjects. He is not quite as infal- 
lible in his victories as we in ours, and he is 
therefore not so much dreaded and cajoled as 
we are. They say the lion is the king of the 
animals ; bah ! " and here his jaws dilated to 
such an extent that they seemed to say, " We 
can swallow him whole ! " 

" He may be the king of the desert," con- 
tinued the boa, "where we cannot crawl on 
the sand ; but I am the lord of the forest ! " 
Here " Lord Snake " moved uneasily, but tliere 
was no gainsaying the mighty monarch, as he 
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chafed and determined to devour a few more of 
his miserable live dependants, contemptible com- 
patriots, only born to feed a noble lord snake. 

" The last wrestle I indulged in in India," 
continued the omnivorous monarch, " was with 
a white Brahmin bull, those fellows that pretend 
to sanctity, and are therefore cherished by the 
Hindoos as your ancestors were by the Egypt- 
ians, friend Cobra de capello. Preposterous ! 
A dull creature like a bull ! They are actually 
tolerated rummaging the baskets of the market 
people when there are no other purchasers 
about." 

Something like a hissing laugh sounded at 
this remark from the batch of serpents. Was 
there really some toadying snake that con- 
sidered himself bound to laugh at his monarch's 
mild jest ? I can't believe it. 

" There are also some monkeys, the rhesus, 
which give themselves sanctimonious airs, and 
are therefore petted by the foolish Hindoos," 
said the cobra de capello ; and his eyes glistened 
with hatred at the remembrance of the mon- 
keys. " And of course they make themselves 
at home everywhere in consequence." 

'*This bull bellowed at me," resumed the 
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majesty of snakes, " and I wanted to show him 
who was master. He thought himself a high 
priest amongst animals, I daresay, because of 
his professed sanctity and white raiment ; but I 
soon broke the back of his pride, and making 
one long obedient mass of him, I looked 
straight into his dull dead eyes, and gradually 
sucked him in. I took a week's rest or so after 
this hearty meal, to assimilate his holy nature to 
my own, and canonize his bones," he said with 
a grim smile. " I felt for once satisfied ! " 

Just as a mighty monarch swallowing a 
bishopric, I ween, I thought to myself. 

"The Hindoos have greater respect for us, I 
tell you; greater even than for the English- 
man," resumed the cobra. "They offer up 
prayers that we might not visit their habitation. 
They cajoled me, and showed me a large 
earthen jar, saying that if I would kindly 
consent to be inveigled in this huge pot, they 
•would carry me to a distant field of another 
tribe, — how kind of them ! — and then liberate 
me, and no harm would come to me. When 
I saw the earthen jar I knew all about it. I 
thought I would humour the good fellows, for 
I could always make my way back again if I 
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chose, and one place was as good as another 
for me ; so in I coiled myself, to their great 
satisfaction. They carried me away in the jar, 
suspended on a long beam ; but it must have 
been a tough and heavy job, for I felt myself 
gently swinging to and fro. 

" * What if we should place the jar in the 
stream,' said the one who was more of a rogue 
than the other. * He maybe quietly carried out 
to sea. This river is holy water, and he might 
be both pleased and honoured to travel that 
way to his Egyptian ancestors, now in the 
snakes' pandemonium.' 

" * Say rather he might be picked up by the 
crew of some English vQssel, and carried to 
England ; that has happened before,' said the 
other. 

"To England ! I wondered; was not England 
in India, since Englishmen lived there ? You 
know that no snakes ever came from England 
to India, so that I could not be expected to 
know. I felt my prison dangling backwards 
and forwards, so I understood they were tired 
of their burden, and wondered what the rascals 
would do with me. As bad luck would have it, 
we met an Anglo-Indian, and they put down 
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the jar and made a salaam to their superior, for 
he was an officer. 

" * What have you got in the jar ? ' he said. 

"*A holy serpent, your lordship,' they re- 
plied. 

" ' I don't believe it/ said he ; * let me look ! ' 

" * No, we dare not He might kill your 
lordship, and then the soldiers would kill us 
for permitting your lordship to look.' 

" * Do as I tell you,' he said. ' I believe you 
have been thieving!' and off he took the lid, 
but slapped it on again so quickly that I had no 
time to get out. * Gad's life 1 ' he called out, 
* it w a serpent, and no mistake ! Why don't 
you kill it ? ' 

" * Kill it ! May Vishnu forgive you ! Kill 
it ! Why 'tis a cobra ; we should never have 
any more luck in life. It would be as bad as 
killing an Englishman ; his mate would be sure 
to avenge him. They always do if one is 
killed, and terribly too.' 

" ' What are you going to do with it then ? ' 
he asked. 

" ' Why, carry it to another village and set 
it free.' 

" * Sell it to me ! ' he said promptly. 
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" There was a pause, during which I suppose 
the rascals looked at each other, tempted by 
the Anglo- Indian. 

" * Why, your lordship, it may be sinful ! '* 

" * Sinful, selling a snake ! ' he said. ' Why, 
'twill please him to hear he is so highly valued ; 
and I will send him to London to be exhibited, 
and that will please him still more, for he will 
be thought a great deal more of there than 
here, and every day have crowds of admirers 
around him.' 

" * But is your lordship quite sure no harm 
will come to him } ' 

" * Harm ! none whatever. He will have a 
pleasant voyage and get his meals regularly ; 
and when he arrives at the beautiful Zoological 
gardens, especially laid out for the pleasure of 
fine animals, he will have plenty of agreeable 
companions from his native land. Follow me 
now ! ' he commanded, * and I will pay you in 
gold.' 

" I was beaten by the most powerful weapon 
in the world, — the Englishman's gold. It sub- 
jugates everything, even the mighty monarchs 
of the East." 

" You were regularly sold," uttered a beautiful 
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asp snake, who had not participated in the pro- 
ceedings before. "/ was caught, but by none of 
your vile means, as you others have been. I 
was charmed into captivity by music ; and since 
I had been taught to move in graceful curves, 
just as the dulcet tones themselves. I was sent 
over in a small basket here, like one of my 
ancestors, — the one that was chosen by the 
Empress Cleopatra for her bane. But ever 
since I have been here, I have nearly pined 
away for want of music. Will our keepers 
never indulge us in that ? What ! not a single 
flute, nor a Paris reed, nor an iEolian harp, to 
which, I know, many a snake listens with 
rapture, when the wind plays on the strings 
which creeping plants have suspended for the 
purpose in luxuriant tropical woods. I am 
sure our guardians might do as much for the 
perquisites of our cast-off skins, which fall at 
several periods of the year." 

"They wont understand our craving for 
music in captivity," said the sacred cobra, being 
also very musical. " Rather let us address our- 
selves to this long-bearded old man, that has 
long been standing before our cages, and has 
been following our movements with his dreamy 
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eyes. He looks like a sage fakeer, some kind 
of devotee. He may interpret our desire to 
those that can procure us some sweet music 
occasionally. We ought surely to have some 
compensation for the loss of the sweetest of 
all gifts, liberty ! " 

As this last word dropped in pleasing accents 
upon my ear, I awpke to consciousness. It is 
a word which never fails to rouse the most 
lethargic being in the world. " Liberty, 
liberty ! " I reiterated to myself. " What do 
they want ? their liberty ! No, my fine fellows ! 
that would never do in these gardens; but a 
song about liberty would not harm you." 

Will you whistle it to them, kind reader, if 
you are a fellow of the Zoological Society ? 
Try it on a Sunday, when no strangere are 
admitted. 'Twould be a charity. 
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